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ABSTRACT - 

The Ifome I^earning Center (HLC) . Pro ject , . a " cpmbination 
of research and demonstration containing phases of basic research^ 
material -development and field fasting, of materials and delivery 
system, began in 1968 as a longitudinal invest ig^ation' of a 
home-oriented approach to intervention in the lives of very young 
children which might enhance their ability to function in life. This 
•project was the third in. a series of longitudinal studies using the 
same population. In'all three studies, the' ess.ential- ingredient was 
weekly visits by trained para professional parent educators (drawn 
from the community) who. provided the parent with ideas and, activities 
which ' could be used at home. The HLC program co^ntinued intervention 
through* the child's third year (addinq a weekly group play session) 
and collected data on the effects, of xhis type of intervention on • 
children and parents thre^ years /after termination of intervention. A 
total of .204 experimental and control families participated .in this 
final phase. At age 6^ all children ""were measured by the^ 
Stanf ord-Binet ^ Caldwell -Preschool Inventory, and Task Oriented 
Behavior Scale. Mothers' attitudes and beha^^vior were measured by 
their 'responses on two interviews schedules. Results are given; and 
discussions on the long-tim^. effects of intervention and the efficacy 
.of the HLC model are presented. (ED) 
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^ 1 , Problem' . . ' 

The purpose of the Home Learning Center Project was to continue 
the investigation of a home-oriented approach into intervention, in 
the lives of very young children in a way which might enhance their 
ability to function in life/ The project, proposed in June, 1968, 
was developed' to demonstrate an approach which might either be used 
as a part of the operations of 'Parent-Chijd centers, or serve as 
a possible model for family day care. More specifically, the goal,s • 
• of the project were to attempt to simultaneously raise the chances 
that a young child will reach a higher level of intellectual and 
personal development, and assist the significant adOlts in his 
iife to gain in competence and feelings of ^elf-worth. This pro- 
*ject was a combination of -research and demonstration, containing 
, phases ef basic research, material development, and field testitig , 
of both materials and a delivery system. • 

Background of Project ' . ' 

The Home Learning Center Project, was, the third in a series of 
longitudinal ^efforts with the same population which had been involved 
in the Parent" Education Project (PEP) (Gordon-, 1967). PEP was a 
basic engineering effort to answer such practical qiuestions as to 
'whether a- set of materials foY mothers and infants- could be developed 
and delivered on a weekly basis. to the family by paraprofessionals. . 
•The PEP project had^ 150 experimental families and two control groups 
of about 30 each. ,On'e- of the contro.l\groups was used to look at ^the 
issue oi m'aking a "friendly" visit Versus making an educational visit. 
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In thi's control group, graduate nursjE>s visited the families on a 
systematic basis, but conducted no parent education. 'The purpose 
was to'explore the Hawthorne effect of simply visiting as being. 

an' important ctiterion. The othef control group received only the, 

) ' * ' ^ ^ ' « ' . 

posttest.' This first effort lasted until the children were 12 month 

of age at which time they were tested. The activitites (materials) 

^developed in this project were based heavily on Pi aget*^ concepts 

of the" development of intelLigence in the sensori-motor period. 

The PEP project demonstrated tKat not only could materials be 

developed and delivered on a weekly basis but also^ that the program 

produced differences in intellectual functioning of children at 

age one. The results showed that the visiting of the families' 

without parent education was not effective. The PEP program was 

successful in the development of* materials which have been widely^ ^ - 

disseminated in two forms (Gordon and Lally, 1967; Gordon, 1970).- 

^ The second^^projQct,, Early Child .Stimulation Through Par ejit 

'Education (ECSPEP) (Gordon, 1969), continued with the same families' 

and worked with, them' through. 24 months. In thi^s study the original 

. experimental group was divided and half were randomly assigner' as 

a" new control group. Since no significant difference was found 

between the two control groups in the previous study, both these 

groups were combined into a common pool, and half were rahdomly 

assigned, to the experimental group in the ECSPEP study. This gave 

us four different groups, which allowed us to test the ' re.lative 

effectiveness of two years versus one year of involxeroCTiJ.nd^tJhe'''— 



relative effects of being/Lri a program in the first year of life 

/ ' s 

^ > / . . ■ • . ' 

vjersus the second yea^.^f lif|- •> ' ' ~ . 

Further, the materials which had been ■ develo-ped in the original 
PEP project were subject to further test arid a comparative set of. . 
activities developed- to see its' relative merits. To- do this, we 
addel_two_new_exE^meji^^ groups of about 30 each at three^jnonths 
.of age, and controls. One experimental group 'received the same - 
. treatment as PEP'. The Other groups received' a new set 'of activities 
developed by newly recruited parapxofessional pareri€^educators and 
an early .childhood specialist. No .particular theory. "These groups 
were in these two conditions until 12 months of age. The.y were then 
incorporated . into. the 12-24 month progr^i and eventually into the 
Home Learning Center (Hit). As ' in tyj^-^c^se of the original PEP 
group, at each age they Were randomly reassigned to experimental 
or- control conditions. The HLC-project was proposed while the 
ECSPEP project was still in operation and before the results were 
in,. However, we felt that preliminary indication^iisugg^stir^ 
' metit of extending the longitudinal^irgfTtT include a third year 
- of 'home visits-and the add^M^ of a small group learning situation 
on top of the _hpme^isit program. • • 

ThT^^^ntial ingredient of the PEP and ECSPEP projects was • 

^^^^ , • . •f • 

'^"^the weekly visits by trained paraprofessional paxent^^^due^ors 
'drawn from the community who provided the parent with ideas and 
activities which could be used at home.' We -hypothesized this 
procedure woul^ ^positively influence the .intellectual developmen^ 
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of the child. Further,, th^^home . visitor system- .wds designed to ' 
enhance the parents sense of control over the environment and 
$erfreSteem. * ' . _ 

Since tlfe^ family was viewed ' as the central learning environ- 
ment anid t\\e home as the critical place for infant educatijpn, the 

1 > ■ ' '% ' ' • ' • 

parent, \ usually the mother, was seen as the child's first and most 



important teacher. Central to these pro^rains was the* desire to 
enhance the parent '-s^view of herself ?in this regard and to provide 
her with ways to implement such a view. , 

The HLG approach to early stimulation continued the basic 
program with these families * through the' child 's third year, of life. 
The addition of the HLC in Vequenc^ to ECSPEP permitted . not only 
ai> analysis of the ef.^ects of the IILC by itself but lalso its effects 
an combination with iqngitudinal intervention beguit rn the years 
before age, two. 

^ This report describes the HLC prograr^-^a^,^^^^ from 
November 1968 ^through 1970 'and the effects on children^^nd parents 
three years after termin-ation of the prog^ram, or at child's ag^slx. 

The related research oited in the next section was as of Janu. ry, 

i' - . " . ■' ' " 

'1968^, and formed part of the background . for the rationale of the 
project . J . * • 

Related Research ^. • . 



/ 



Although there was, by the end. of 1967, considerable interest 
in infant and early child stimulation in the first three years of 
life, most of the studies had been. of a laboratory nature (White 1964; 



Li'psitt, 1967- Hurit,'f9.66; and Ricciuti, 1965) or of. a longitudinal, ^ 
' Aon-intervention type (Bloom,.. 1964 ; Kagan and Moss, 1962;c Bayley et 
'^1,, 1967; Escalona, 1967- an^ Murphy, L. , 1^62). Field studies 
which attempt to use intervention procedures were conducted by, Schaefer 
and Furley, (1967) and Caldwell and Richmond (1967). Considerable, 
investigation, but of "children above the -age of three, had been 
conducted by Gray and her colleagues (1966) and .Weikart-: and his (1967). 
In general, the model of these field studies had been |o. use well , 
educated personnel as the intervenors either directly_yith the children^ 
or with the parent in a home visitor role. Paraprofessionals had been 
' use'd in' many of the Head Start programs and teacher aide work as well 
as in some of the medical intervention programs . However, in these 
programs, the paraprofessional was usually sut)ervised on the Job, 
Work with young children (except for the PEP and^EeSR&P-prrrjectsO 
did not use palraprbfessionals in independent roles. . We were usiiTg 

■ ■ : \ ■ j ■ ■ ■ ' cr. 

the paraprofessional as an intervening agent. 

■ ^Intervention programs usual ly dealt with a broad spectrum of 
behavior (Schaefer and Furley, 1967) or on the. relative superiority 
of a^ combined home-visitor and center approach in the performance of 
fouir and five year olds (Gray and Miller, 1967; Weikart, 1967). The 
PE^ stimulation materials taught to parents?- were based primarily 
on^ Piagetian cognitive orientation (Gordon and Lally, 1^67). PEP 
resi^lts -indicated that svcb" a program -led to improved cognitive 

and language perfopnance of infants at- age one (Gordon, 1967). 
There was a -paucity of information, about intervention 
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•programs for two-to-three year olds, especial W programs which 
were Ibngitudinal in nature In . whi^h the'-f allies had partici 
pated in. stimulation Vocedures before*)hre child reached/t^o years 
of age.. This project was des±gn£L^^supply information about 
that time period. 

> The technique of using economically disadvantaged women as 

■ / .4 
the major educational group for' both mothers'and children, developed 

at the Institute for Development of Human Resources, was employed. 

The PEP and ECSPEP projects had already demonstrated that these 

w6men could be selected, instructed, and placed in dther disadvatn- 

taged homes to teach mothers ways to stimulate the perceptual, 

motpr, and verbal activities of their infants. 

• The^procedures used in the PEP and ECSPEP projects, formed the 

basicorientation. to the HLC project. The cognitive developmental . 

orient<ation, which might be called neo-Piagetian, that' is, the 
conversion of Plagetian principles and measurement tasks into 
instri»ctional activities, was to be continued. The .basic, process 
of using paraprofessional women as barent educators in a home cen- 
tered operation is basic to the model. The major change, created 
by the developmental status of the children (two to thrW years of 
age rather than three months to two years of age) was to develop 
a small-group setting for additional instruction beyond the home 
visit approach. This new setting- d "backyard center." ,s.t ill wo.uld 
be home-oriented, as it was to be ll)cated in the home of one o.f the 
mothers ^ whose child was in . the. program. 



Problem - ^ i 

■ ' r .. . ' \ 

The importance of the earliest- years of life* as critical in 
the development o£ the intellect as well as the personality Vj/ere 
generally accepted in current psychological aiid educational thought. 
However,. we still lacked sufficient knowledge of (1) acceptable 
ins true tit^jial materials and tasks for providing such stimulation . 
and (2J pr^tical procedures to reach both urban and rural families 
whose children need such stimulation techniques. In this proj,ect, 
we sought both types of outcomes, and they were interwoven within 
one operation, 

• - -'^ . . . . ' 

Given the. importance of early stimulation, how should it be 

^ • . ^> ■ • , ■ A 

provided? V/hat should bel^one, when should it be done, in what 
setting should it be done, and .for how long should'^ .it be provided? 
The PEP and ECSPEP projects provided, and would provide', beginning 
answer s^0# the cTTtW from jtaix^€-JMnlli5_jto:iw The HLC project 

asked these same questions for the two to three year old.^. 

Objectives • ^ 

The overall aim^ was to investigate'the effectiveness "and practi- 
cability of a home centered technique .for cognitive, language, and 
personality development of mother and child, based upon the use of 

parent and child educators who are themselves members of the popu- 

, ■ ''^ ■ 

lation served. This model represented an innovation in family ser- 

vices which, ^f effective, extended the reach of the professional,,. . 

upgraded the competence aiid importance of the non-professional, and 

^dn the long run reduced the need for such services as participants 



became more capable of meeting their own needs. The. specific aims 
were to answer the fpllowing questions: 

a. Can a' combined hom,e visit and home learning center approach, 
using paraprofessionals as the key educators of parent and child, be 

, Sustained for children ages two to three and their mothers? 

b. Can intellectual and personality stimulation materials be 
developed which can be easily taught to the mother and child by 
paraprofessionals? - 



c: Does early child stimulation, provided through a program 
such as this, have continuing effects>as youngsters reach kinder- 
garten and the beginning of school years? 



The following hypotheses were 'tested: j 



(1) At age three, the child's intellectual perfotinance will 

' . •' ^ \ - ■. , 

be a funit:^6n'of length-and timing qf training. The ord^r of ^pSr- 

*f ormance ^wiri be from, those groups with the. most to those\with the 

least training. Where groups have equivalent time in tra|.ning, the 

order will' be from earliest to-latest. 

(2) . At age three, the child's self-concept will^^be a function 

• ^ ■ > y ' ' . . . V \ ■ 

of length^ and timing of training. \ 

■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ - ' ■■1 ' . 

(3) During the time in the home learning centers, children will 

show a trend toward .those behaviors usually associated with^ positive 
self-concepts. •' ' \ ' 

(4) The mother's view of herself will be a function of Ipngth 
and timing of participation in the parent education program. \ 
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(5-) the number and range of mothers' social interactions will 
be a function, of length and timing of parent education, 

(6) There will be a. trend toward increased community activity 
in the mothers, in proportion to participation in parent education, 

(7) The above differences will co/tiriue to hold for the child 
and^his mother up until child's age 

• This final report relates prijrily to the last hypothesis, and • 
those sections of the first six \^ich are appropriate to the ;iongi^ 
tudinal issue, ' 



# 



V 
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2. Procedures - ' 

<j ■ ■ ' 

»- • 

Sample . ' - . 

The sample of mothers and children consisted of 133 families 
Kho were in either experimental or control status in the PEP and 
^ EGSPEP projects plus an additional 57 Je'xperimental and 14 control 
(randomly assigned) families for whomP participation in the project 
was new. The original sample was' identified at birth of the child 
by the Obstetrics staff of ithe/Teaching Hospital of the J. Hillis . 
Milleq?*nHealth Cerif^rtlOT^ the University of Florida. The criteria 
.for ^election, in addition to the economic code of "indigent" on 
the hospital admission form and residence in Alachua and 11 other 
surrounding cpunties were: single birth, no breach or Caesarian 

■ - ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

T delivery,- no- complications to the mother or infant, no evidence 
of i^jentai retardation and no evidence of mother's mental illness. 
\' ~-New tam±rie5'"~Kere. added into the longitudinal population 
beginning in November, 1968, in order to investigate the effiscts 
of training on children and mothers who* had no previous exposure . 
to the project. Criteria for the selection of the new population 
were Less stringent than those for the original population. V'e 
did not secure any obstetrical or pediatric screening* nor were- 

the;/babies necessarily born at the^ health center ; rather , they 

■ . ' • ^ . ' ' ' . 

were recruited from families that met the OEO guidelines so thai: *: 
the economic background of the family was similar to that of the 
original group but we^ Knew less about the health ' situation-. 

Since geographic cons.ideratiQns were importafit in transporting 
children, we tried to develop areas of contaj||^close to the Centers 
and assign our. parent educators to attempt to recruit, families . 

•' ■ ■". ■. : ■ ■. ■ ■■ • -J " ■ 
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■ - . ■ ^ . . " ■ " ^ 

Man)[ of the new families vere living in two housing projects that, 
had low income as one of the qualifications for admission. There- 
fore, the procedure for selection for new families , while more 
subjective, produced a population similar to the original population 
Families were not asked their income levels, but thos'e families 
whose income levels appeared too high were eliminated from the : 

„JL- -— 

Study. In order for the family to be in the pr^giamr^Ke^ 
had to agree to be visited once^a^-welek and work with the parent 
educator. She also had to allow the, child to go. to the home 
learning center twice a wepk. The program was fully explained 
to the mother aftd written consent, in keeping with the Public 
Health Service rules on research involving human subjects, was 
obtained . ■ ' 

There were a total, of 106 families in the HLC group, 55 in 
control (no -intervention) and 43 in control during HLC who had 
previous intervention. > 

\ ■ • ' . ; .' 

Treatment Plan , » • *• 

, Table I'^in^icate^ the treatment plan showing the. various 
subgroups from 1966 to when the children were , six years old. All 
the children wfefe born between June 1,^1966 and. November 1 , 1967. , 
The first two years of experimental treatment were in the PEP and 
ECSPEP programs and consisted of weekly home visits. The third 
year was in the HLC project and intervention was weekly home visits 
as well as experience in a group_ setting twice a week. This plan 
allowed the testing of the effects of amount and sequence of experi 
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on changes in performance of mother and babies. The treatment 
variables were: presence of instruction, length and" timj^ng of 
instruction, and type and content oP instruction. ^ 
variables were .changes in the mother and j:hi.ldi Specifics are . 
contained in* the ' hypotheses . ^ ^ ^ . / _ 

The major treatment variable. was instruction b^ a parent 
educator- -child development trainer of mother and child. In 
order to provide this treatment, tiiere. are three steps: (a) develop 
ment of materials, (b) traininjg of the parent and child develop- 
ment trainers, -and (c) implementation in parent education and home.; 
learning centers. , 

. The Home beaming Center Program' 

Development of Materials ' - , 

In the PEP and "ECSPEP projects the original materials for 

. ■ ■ . * o 

Home Learning activities had been designed by the University group , 
explained to the parent' educators , modifie.d some>vhat by their 
reactions and then r^produceci for use. Also,'^^in the ECSPEP project 
an alternative set activities M^r'as designed by a new gr,oup of 
parents" educators and an early childhood education specialist. The 
parerit> educators themselves participated heavily in the development 
and then in th'e delivery of these- alternative matervials. At the 
time the HLC project was proposed , the results were not available . 
as toVhe relative merits.,. if any, of these two approaches. We : 
proposed for the HLC, then, an approach resembling the first. We. 



projected a curriculum development team which woulj(d develop materials^ 
try tliem out on a small sample of children, then present /^th^fm' to the 
HLC Directors who would eventually use them in home visits and" in 
the centers, and feed back information as to their effectiveness. 
This procedure proved far too cumbersome and inefficient: 

. Not only was the procedure difficult to implement logistically 
but also the results came in on the comparative materials^ from the 



ECSPEP project of th^-" performance of the children at 12 months of 
age. We found no"- significant difference between the Griffiths Scale 
performances of children exposed to the original materials versus 
those exposed to the one developed by the parent educators under 
professional leadership at age one. In fact, there was considerable 
similarity between the two sets of .activities . Further, the morale - : 
of the second group of parent educators seemed to be, somewhat highqjr 
because of their participation. We made, therefore, a major change 
in operation in the procedure we used for the creation' of materials 
fpr home visitjs and \^se in the home learning ^center.. We still 
believed/in the development of systematic materials stressing lan- 
guage, cognitive development, and self-estpem. We shifj:e4 to inyol- 
ving the HLC Directors themsel,ves more fundamentally in the develop- 
ment of materials. We^ found that curriculum people" from early cH^ld- ^ 
hood education and graduate ^^sistants with little training were, W C 
- not able to envision the-t>^jes of homes in which materials, would be, 
needed nor were they really skilled at knowing enough about the behavior 
•and capabilities of two year, old children.' 



J ■ 
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In-service training , -The activities for the jparent educators 

o . * ■ ■ ' ■" 

to use in the HLC were developed on the oneMay a week set aside 

.• ■ \ . ■ ■ . ' * ^ . 

for in-service training* During this day the paraprofessionals 
developed and learned specific tasks to teach the mothers. The 
Center Directors then went into the field to show the mothers these - 

tasks." We found that a nymber of the parent' educators with three 

• ■ » • . \ 

years of experience, who are also our HLC Directors,, thought :that 
our original .system overlooked many of their good ideas. They had 
ideas they wantpd to try with the mother^. Further, many of our 
original* tasks for this age group did not interest the mothers-^ 
especially those who. had- been^with us for the firat two years. They 
felt that they were r.epatitious and were not challenging" to 'them. 
Therefore, . our new activities were developed with clear criteria^ 



.interest for both the mt)ther and child, not just the child ald|l^ ^ r|, 
Responsibility for activities develgpmerit shifted^to' Pr. Guinagh 
as Project Field Director, and to the HLC directors, and we disman- 
tled the special curriculum group. At least two hours were devoted 
to materials on each in-service day. We continued" to haVe a small 
group of: children^ in oiir apartment location for try-out and testing. 
The 'paraprofessionals did as much of the creating o^ materials as 
the professional staff. We developed tasks that were very 'concrete 

'. / . ■ . .X ' ^ 

and easy for mothers to learn and we bought many of the supplies 
to carry out these tasks. Fdr fexainj)lel, we made small' toy bags for 



eSich of the ^children and" bought some sujfiplles such as-'pap^r, scissors, 
.and crayons' to use in^ teaching the child. / We could then be sure that 
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the mother had all the supplies necessaTy to teach her child. All 
the parent educators tried out the new activity dUrin^^th? same week'. 

^ They discussed the usefulness of the activity during the following 

,- • , • ' 

week's in-service day and- proceeded to the next activity. . 

This is not' to imply a fixed progiiain in whiclfi' all mothers and ^ 
»^ children were doing the same thing at the same time . There, were a 
backlog of activities and the HLC Director together with the mother 
who lived in the, home could dfaw oYi' any of these witH the group of ^ 
children as well a-s using the general play materials in the center, 

?Cx . . ■ ^ ■ • J- 

— I--''— Further , the activities introduced by the parent' educator into the 

home with the mother were selected to meet the combined needs of ' / 

mother and child and could be any 'of the activities that had been 

' ' * * •■ ^ ' ■ ■ • . . ' ' . ' 

developed, not just the one in, the process of development. Since 

' ' \ \ ^ ■ ~ ■ ^ ' ■ .- " 

children entered the HLC as they turned age two and stayed in it 

for a year, arid sance their birt-hdates covered a seven month time,. 

.period for the original group and another seven tnonth period for • . 

the'' children .entering frbnv the ECSPEP infant phase, the program' 

\ " ■ ~ ' ■ ^ \ } < ' 'J 

• , was geared to' the child even while the continuing activity develop- 
t ment proces^s was going on, . . . ' 

The -specific activities developed in the program have beeii 
published in' Child Learning Through Child Play , by Ira J, Gordon, 
Barry J, Guinagh, and R, Emile Jester, .St, Martin's Press, 1?72, ' \ 
/ , All royalties to d'^te have revetted to NIMH. 

The activities .we developed were not ends ,in^ themselves , Research 
^ .-literature generally suggested that specific tasks or skill training 
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with the child alone did not necessarily remain or maintain ■ itself 

when an intervention program, was completed. Our goal was to influ- 

ence the mother and to so* develop a relationship between .parent and 

child that home training"^ would continue past the end date of the 

- ^ ^1 " . ■ ' ■ 

project. We hoped t?hat through the • activities parents would-f eel .. 

a responsibility for their chip's education and develop a belief 

that they have some control over their child ' s ability to learn. 

It was evid^^t to us "that our ^ paraprof e^sionals developed a high 

morale and certain' level of ^sophistication that would easily , 

maintain itself past the final date-of their involvement in this 

project. The goal was to do this for the- parents . 

In-Service Training ^ . ■ ^ 

. In the HLC vye** developed a wide set of -materials which enable 
children to explore and try out their ability to m'anipulate toys 
and to use langua^ge in relation to them. In PEP 'and ECSPEP our 
basic training had been op the delivery of activities and materials 
on a one-to-one b^asis to" the mother in her home. Visits to the 
center by the principal investigator, the project field director, 
and Dr.- Jester madfe us aware of the need for training parents, the 
directors, and the mothers in w^ys to cope with a group of children. 
They needed assistance, in organizing the ecological setting to improv 
the positive emoUonal climate in the center. Because our original 
work had been completely on a home visit basis , ^ with a one-torone . ' 
contact between parent educator and mother, we had not been aware 
. of spme of the limitations in^ group child -rearing techniques of both 
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the mothers and the parent educators. Therefore, we developed a 
supervisory system in whrch the- above three professors and Dr . Richard 
League, who' joined the Institute in January, 1969, were assigned to 
particular HLC directors .and visited each weekly on either home . 
visits'or at the cent-ers. A portion of the in-service day was set 
aside for small group meeting^ of the center .directors and faculty 
to discuss difficulties, to develop ideas for. improving positive 
emotional'^relati'onships in th^e homes and centers, and the general 
conduct of the group operation. In addition to these groj^p activities 
and materials development, each parent educator had about one hour 
of individual, private conference time with a faculty member'to go • 
^over her activities with the families and receive support and gui- 
dance. Home visits were also made by faculty with parent ^educators 
when the latter wanted special help, 

The Home Learning Center _ ^ 

The home center or ^'backyard center" was the home of a mother 
in the* project,* selected so as to insure safety to the children and >^ 
adequate space for a small group. 

There were seven centers. Four, of the centers were in the homes 
of mothers" in Wiiliston, Newberry, High Springs, and Hawthorne., . F^oric 
The other three centers were located in' low income housing proj-ects 
in Gainesville, Florida. We arranged with the Housing Authority to 
give the mother, an extra bedroom. For example, if her family size 
allowed 'her a two-bedroom apartment , the Housing Authority gave her 
a three-bedroom apartment , ' and the third bedroom becamT^T^iackyard 
center. This room was used only for a. backyard center and was noV- ^ 



used by the family. 



^ Each child spent four hours a week in. two separate sessions at 
the backyard center. He was transported to the center by the HLC 
director. A graduate student accompanied her in the\ car to insure 
the children* 5 safety. Centers were located in neighborhoods^ as , 
close to the popuration distribution of the, children as possible so 
that there was a minimum of transportation. A center was simply 
a home, especially equipped, where five children at a time were 
brought twice a week for small group instruction and activities. 

. The backyard center dii*ector was a former PEP or ECSPEP parent 
educator. This meant tliat she came from the disadvantaged popu- 
lation. She was trained by participation in the previous projects 
so 'that she understood the importance of early child experience and 
had so'me of the mechanics or stimulation well in hand, . It was our 
intention as a part oF'the general upgrading of the parent educator 
that she was given more responsibility in this new role. She was 
in charge of the center. The mother in whose home these activities 
o.ccurred was ^employed as a helper of the backyard cerlter director. 
^ Since one of our major goals is increasing the competence and 
feelings of self-worth of members of the population , we felt t^is 
-definition of the task goes toward achieving this aim, although for 
• several practical reasons we did not study changes in the parent 
educators. A workload for the backyard center director consisted 
of four days with children and one day of in-setvice education, 
working with t^e materials and learning how to teach small groups 
of children,- The in-service education time served a dual j)urpose of 
^preparing her for the work wi^h. the children and as a testin^round 
for the materials-, 

/ • - 
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The parent educators were selected on. the criteria of: high 
school graduation, unemployed or. low level of employment, some 
experience with infants. Applications were solicited through church 
groups. Head Start groups, school officials, andvfinally.the Florida 
State Employment Service. Two of the initially appointed white - 
educatprs did not meet the high school graduation criteria. There 
were many black applicants; few whites. The parent educator staff 
consisted of 14 black parent educators" and three white parent educators 
This was in rough proportion to the racial composition of' the sample, 
although all centers were integrated, aad Home assignments were also * 
integrated . ^ : 

Parent Education 

While the child was in the HLC project, the parent educator 
^worked with the mother on a regular pnce-a-week. schedule . This role 
was' well defined in the PEP and ECSPEP .projects and represented a 
continuation of activity. The parent educator, through explanation 
and demonstration, showed ^he mother activities and exercises to 
be used at home. Tfie work of the mother and the work in the HLC 
was integrated so that home and center activities complemented - 
and supplemented each other. For example, if a backyard center 
activity dealt witl^alooking at picture books, then the mother might . 
be shown ways to look at a book with her child'. 

"The mother was also instructed not only in the mechanics of 

the task, but also in general attitudes -towards use of them, and_ 

some conceptual framework and rationale for their use. The essential 
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mode of presentation was demonstrated. by the parent educator and 
modelled by the mother. The parent education program also required 
introduction of materials into the home which were normally not 
present. Paper, glue, children's scissors, balls and* other material 
were brought into the home on either a permanent or temporary basis. 
Although briefly reported here, parent -education, using intellectual 
oriented materials was the central, consistent thrust of the longi- 
tudinal program across the three (P^P, ECSPEP, HLC) projects. The 
program was a hume-oriented , not a center-based one, even though 
there was a small-scale center operation as the main change in the 
JjLC project. The focus consistently was on the family, and the role 
of the parent as the baby's most important teapher. • 

Summary ^ . 

Thd HLC project had three integrated phas^es. The first , and 
-most important, was the continued systematic home visitation on a' 
scheduled once- a-week basis. ^ This was designed to enhance the 
parent's teaching re la^yrOiiship to^ the child . The second was the 
continued. .development of materials for^use~l^^TRe^^^^ 
in the new ^setting, the home learning center. The third was 4he 
home learning center itself, a small group experience for four 
hours a Week, split into:' two sessions, for five children' at a time. 
The c<5nter was staffed by the home visitor, who visited the homes 
of the children in her center, and the mother who lived ^in the 

/ ■ ^ . : ' • • ^ ■ 

/home which served as a center. Each child thus had a four hour a 
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week supervised group experience, and the parent had an hour a week 
hom^visit. The materials were deveS.oped to be usable in both the. 
center and home/ The home visitor- was the link between^ the two 
settings., and involved..in materials development. Supervision arid 
support were provided by University faculty and- graduate students. 



3 . ' Results 
a. • # '• ' 

* ■ ,. , • 

^ Attrition ^ . ^ 

The > firslj- objective was to answer whether a co'mbined home 
visit and home learning center approach, using non-professionals 
as the key -educators of parent and child; could be sustained for , 
children ages two to three, and their mothers. .The attrition statis- 
itics indicated that the answer is a clear yes. Of the 106 children 
and families enrolled in the HLC and tested on the Bayley at age 
two, 104 stayed in. the program. and were tested^ at a^e three. One 
of the obvious questions in any longitudinal study-is the- rate of 

f ■ . 

the attrition of the subjects. Although the families were only in 
the intervention phase pf the $)rogram while the children were between 
ages two and 'three, the design reiquired evaluation at ages four, five, 
and six. 

The attrition found, in thoJJLp was very low, as indicated in 
Table 2. Using the test given at age two, the Bayley Test of Infant 
Development, as 100%^; 94% of the children in the study (including 
controls) were still involved at* one year later when the children 
took the Stanford- Binet at age 36 months. (The increase in g. oup 
•seven is. because two children missed the Bayley although they were 
in the HLC.) "For children in the HLC (Groups one . rhree.Vfour, 
and seven), the attrition went from 106 children t« 104. After 36 
■ months j there was no more intervention, and follow-up testing was. 
done on "the children's birthday at ages four, five, and six. . 

"Several- factors encouraged the parents' cooperation. The mother 
was given $2;00 .for participating iii testing, i All children were 



"Attrition by Tfeatment^&roojp 



Group 






Number of Chi Idten -liking Test At 




years . 24 


months 


36 months 


• 48 months 


60 months 


72 months 


1 ' 


all 3 


27t ■'. 


24 


23 


26 . 


' 26 


2 


first 2 


' 14 


12 


14 


• 12 


-11-^ 


3 


second 2 


12 " 


12 


9 


9 


* 8 


4 


first § third 


12 


ii 


11 


I'l 


9 ' 


5 ■ 


first only 


11 . 


10^ 


10 


11. 


11 


6 


second only 


18 


16. 


15 


16 


13 


7 


HLC 40^ 


55 


57 


52 


51 


50 ■ 


s- 


controls- 


. 55 


50 


52 


52 


51 


Total 




204 


. 192 


: 186 • 


188. 


179 


% of entering ' 


100% 


94% 


91% . 


92% 


88% 
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picked up with their parents by the same driver- and brought into 
the testing site.. .These factors probably helped in. keeping; the 
^testing ^attrition rate so low between ages three and six. Some 
\ parents who moved and missed a testing galled us the next year to 
tell us .they wanted their child to be tested. This is what happened 
in group six when -only^-lS children took the test at age four, but 16 
t^ook the test at age five. Most parents/also seemed to feel that 
thisvwas an important and interesting activity for their child and 
wanted to be a part of it. 

This'study demonstrates ,that attrition is very low in the HLC 
program. Attrition over a four year period during follow up testing 
w^as only 12%, ^ * . 

Materials Development 

The second question was Whether intellectual'^and personality 
stimulation materials could h6 developed which could be easily taught 
to the m6t;her and child by non-professionals. We indicated in the 
program de.scription section the process of development. Tfie materials 
developed both in their original mimeographed form and in the form 
- of the book, Child Learning Through Child Play , have beea_ widely ^ 
disseminated and used in parent and child centers, in training 

'^ programs for other infant and toddler activities , in the Home Start 

I . . 

programs and by individual parents who purchase' the materials in 
commercial bookstores. The answer to the second question, then, 
is' clearly yes . . , ^ 
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Lasting Effects 

The third question, does early child stimulation provideid 
through programs such as this have continuing effects as youngsters 
reach kindergarten and the beginning school years, is answered 
below. - ' ' ^ 

Children's Intellectual Perfor mance 

; 5_ . . . : — ■ . • . 

At age six, all children were measured on three instruments: 
The Stanford-Binet, The Caldwell Preschool Inventory, and The Task 
Oriented Behavior Scale. > 

The first two tests are cognitive measures, and the last is 
a measure of involvement or effort in taking the test. Several 
samples were used to do statistical analyses. Table 3 presents the 
data for all children ""who took all three tests at age six by the-7 
eight groups (N=176). Table 4 gives the results on the Stanford- 
Binet for all six year did children who took this test (N=179). 
There were three children who completed the ^Stanford-Binet but did 
not complete all three of the measures. Jable 5 gives the result > 
for children Who had the Bayley at age two and the Stanford-Binet 
at ages three, four, five and^six (N=142).' 

The sample size varies with each of these groups. The different 
groups have' been analyzed in order to see if differences might appear 
if different crite;ria were used for the data. Keeping^out children 
from. the data who were not present for all three tests, or who were 
not present for testing each year, may change the characteristics 
of the sample. ' ' \ ' 

■.. ■ .0.0 03 5, • - . 



Table's 



Means and Standard Deviations on Four Measures Given at Age_6 
by Number of Years and Timing of .Participation in the 

Stimulation PrograJn (N=176) | * 



Group Years 



St^ford-.Binet 



SD 



Task Oriented 
Behavior 



1 all 3 26 

2 first Z 11 

3 second 2 8 

4 first § third 9 
.5 first only 11 . 

6 second only 13 

7 HLC. 49 . 
Ife controls 49 



SD 



Pre s chob 1 
"Inventory 



SD 



95.8** 


13.3' 


31;7 


,4.2 


53.5 


8.6 . 


98.0**. 


12.7 


34.9' 


9.6. 


52.4 — 


8.5 


94.8"** 




31.0 


- 2.1 . 


53.3 


3.4 


90.4 


10.0 


31.6 
34.6* 


3.0 


48 . 1 . 


10.3 


91.3 


■14.4 


7.2 


49 .3 


11.8 


90.5 


13.0 


31.3 


2.9 


. 48.7 


9.1 


94.S** 


12' .'2 


30.9 


3.5 


51.7 


7.2 


89.2 


9.. a 


31.4 


2.2 


50.6 


9.1 



"♦Greater than control at .025 proba'bility level for one-tailed test 
♦Greater than control at .05 probability level" for one-tailed test. 



' Table 4 . 

Means and Standard Deviations' for Stanford- Binet at Age 6 

by Number of Years and Timing of Participation in the 

Stimulation Program ■ ^\ ■ • • 



Stanford- Binet 



Group 


Years 


N * ■ 


X 


. , SD 


. 1 


all 3 


• 26 


95.8** 


13.3' 












2 


first „2 


11 


"98.0* 


■ . 12;7 ' 


.3 


second 2 


8 


94.8*- 


, 6.7 


4 


first ^ third 




90.4 


^ 10.0 


5 


first only 


11 .. 


9,1 . 3 


14.4 


6 


second" only 


13 


90.5 


13.0 


7' ■ 


HLC ° . 


50 


94.2** 


12.7 


.8 


controls 


51 


• .88.6 


■f . .10.2 



*Higher than control, p^.bl, one-tailed... 
*ll4.gHe;r than control, p<.025, one-tailed. 
Total N=179. 
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Group eight is a combination of children who were randomly, 
assigned as controls for the new HLC program when they were age 
two (N=14), and children who were already in the cpritroj^ group 
(N=41), Since there was no significant difference between these^ 
two groups,, they were combined to make N=55 in group eight, 

Stanford- Binet , As seen on Table 4, children in, the program 
all three years (group one) , the first two consecutive years (group 
two), or the second two^ consecutive yearS"^ (group three), or in the 
HLC only (group seven) scored significantly higher 'on the Stanford- 
Bin et than the control group (group eight), -The differences are 7,2 
points, 9,4 points, 6,2 points, and 5,6 points respectively. These 
scores are three years ifter the HLC project was completed (in group 
one," three, seven), and four years after group two was in a home 
visit program. These differences are statistically "significant , but 
they are not large in the absolute sense. However, it should be 
remembered that they occurred three years after the end of ^ the 
treatment, a treatment that was only minimal and being developed 
at the time it was in operation , Table 3-, witj[> a slightly smaller 
N (N=176 vs N=179 in Table 2) gives the same results for the Stanford- 
Binet, 

Table 5. gives the data foi* children who haye been tested on ^ 
each occasion since age two. Figure 1 presents a visual display 
of some of the data. At age two, there are no significant differences 
among the eight groups , except th.at group four is lower than the 
other seven groups. For group .one, the means are significantly 
greater than .group eight, the control ^grjOup, at ages three, five 
and six. For group two, the means are significantly greater than 



3 years in Program , 03 months to 3*year& of age) 
2 years in Program-^;(3 months to 2 years: of age) NO HLC 
2 years (1 /ear -to 3 y^ear?. including HLC) 
1 year (HLCr2 to 3 yeps^'oi-age) - ^ 
1 year (3 months to 1 year, NO HLC) 
Control • ■ 

' ' : F I G U R E 1 

INTELLECTUAL PERFORMANCE AS A 

. .... ■ . . ' : . ■ 

. FUNCTION- OF PARENT EDUCATION 
• AAND HOME LEARN IN& CENTER. 



the control group at age f oOr and six. Group seven is, significantly 
-greater than thq control group at ages four and six. Thus, the 
differences 'that appear at agB six are present earlier., but are not 
present at all ages. For some years, the differences between the 
means of treatment and control groups, while approaching signifi- 
cance, do hot qualify as statistically different. It might be noted 
that the restricted sample in Table 5 (those that had ever/i test 
since age two), gives' higher means for the control -gro'up than on 

Tables 3 and 4^ This makes it more difficult to reach significance 

• •• . 

between treatment groups and control groups, <Note, also that the 
variance has become more stabilized, and that the standard deviations 
at age six are. less than the usual standard deviation of 16 onthis : 
test. .The groups are more homogenegus than expected. The data 
indicate that those ia the program for three years or two consecutive 
^ears (groups two and th. ^e) or in for the third year only have higher 
means than the control group, ^ . 

S ex differences q{\ the Stanford- Binet , There are no differences 

within groups between^ sexes as seen in Table 6.. It appears that there 

is* a difference between ^jrs, and girls in groups two and fiveV but 

the sample size is so small Ithat the differences are not ^significant. 

The treatment appears to slightly favor th^e girls in the^ first two 

* . ' ' 1 * -■ 

.groups and\he HLC over their controls more than the boys over 

their controls, withthe reverseifor group three. There were no 

sex differences for the Stanford-Binet /between the control groups. 
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Ta6le 6 

Stanford-Binet Means and Standard Deviations by ^Sex 
and Treatment Group at Age 6 (N=r79) 









Boys 






Girls. - 


— — 


Group 


Years 


N 


X 


SD . 


N 


X 


cn 


1 


all 3 


12 95.1 


13.8 


14 


96.5*' 


13.3 


2 


first 2 '* 


7 95.7 


11.0 


: 4 


102.0* 


16.1 


3 


second 2 


3 


98.7* 


7.1 


5 


92.4 


5\9 


4 


first 5 third 


3 


88.7 


4.0 


6 


91.3 


12.3 


5 


•first only 


8 


93.8 ^ 


16.0 


' 3 


' 84.7 


. 6.7 


6 


second only 


7 


92,4 


12.6 


6 


88.2 




7 


HLC 


25 


^4.6- 


15.9 ; 


25- 


93.8* 


8.8 


8 


controls 
Total 


."■) 


89.5 


11. p 


29 


87.9 


9.6 




87 / 


93.1 


.13.2 


92 


91.8 


" 11.0 


% ' . 
♦Significantly greater than same 


sex control's, op < 


.05, one- 


-tailed 



18 114-2 
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Caldwell Preschool Inventory , There vyere no differences between 
any of the groups on this measure. This is caused -by the ceiling 
on the" test, since the test was originally developed for Project* 
Head Start. This measure correlated with the Stanf ord-Binet (r=.54; « 
see Table 7). ■ , 

Task Oriented Behavior (TOB) . This instrument measured goal 

directed behavior. There were no meaningful differences among the 

It . ' . ■ ' 

groups at' age^six"! The standard deviations were very, small for 
this measure; most of the children were very cooperative and inter- 
ested. The measure was probably somewhat unreliable because it was 
a judgment rating scale (see Appendix 1). The c.orrelation^between 
TOB and the Stafford- Binet was.. 44 at age six (see Table 7). 

Conclusion . We can conclude that the HLC program had a signi- 
fiCant and lasting effect on intellectual ability of the partici- 
pants as measured by the Stanford-Binet . Furtfier, children who 
weje involved in the earlier PEP and ECSPEP projects for ^ two or 
more consecutive years also consistently showed lasting effects. 
This includes group two who* were not participants in the HLC pro- 
ject 'and were .out of the program for foUr years by age six. Most 
of the effect of this group may be" due to* the performance, of the 
girls. . - > • . 

Children's Self-Concept . \ 

Previous progress reports have indicated that we. were unable 
to "develop a reliable estimate of children • s self-concept during 
.the pre-school years. We, therefore, did not test for self-concept 
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Table 7 , 

Correlations Among Measures at Age 6 
• (N=176) . 



Task' Oriented 
Behavior 



Preschool 
Inventory- 



Stanford- Binet . 

>--Tv _ ■ ■ ■ • 

Task Oriented 
Behavior 



.44* 



.54*. 

-19 



Pre school 
. Inventory t . 



*p = .001. 
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at age six since we had no prior measure, HoWever, as part of our 
earlier work an observation schedule (SITCAT) for use in the back- 
yard center had been created (Weld, 1973) and the Stptt ' Effective- 
ness Motivation Scale (SEMS) had been ^used as a rating of moti- 
vation shortly- before age three (Kronstadt, 1973). Weld found 
several items* on his observation schedule which related to Stanford- 
Binet performance and task-oriented performance b'fehavior at age 
three, Kronstadt found some relationships between the SEMS and ^ 
Stanford- Bine t test performance, at age three. This was also* true 
for the girls alone. The SEMS predicted task-oriented' behavior 
£or the^.total group.^and for boys and girls separately (see Appendix<^2 
for tables from the 1971 report on the Stott and from Weld's dis- 
sertation). We had further found *a relationship between the SEMS 
atr age three and task-orie^nted behavior at age five.. This relation- 
ships (r=.28, n=51)> while small, reflected the continuing, ability 
of a motivational rating of child behavior in the HLC to predict 
task-oiTented^H^^ a motivational measure; during testing two 

years later.. We, therefore, selected those items from the SITCAT 

.0.. .- . • 

and the SEMS at age three and examined their ability to predict 

the Stanford- Binet scores and task-oriented behavior ^.scores at 
age six. Tables 8 and 9 present the means, and the intercorrelatioris 
Table 9 indicates that neither the SEMS nor the SITCAT are able 
to predict reliably* performance at age six, although, as we indi- 
cated above, the -SEMS was.stil:l able to do this at age five. 

There is still a relationship between task-oriented, behavior 
at age six and Stanford- Bine t at age six. We have found this 
relationship of task-oriented behavior to intellectual performance, 
both. measures taken during the. same testing/period,' each year. 



Table 8 



Means and Standard Deviations of SITGAT and SEMS 
Scores' at Age 3, .S-B and TOB Scores at Age 6 
(N= 31 Home Learning Center Children) 



Item or Test 



37 



SD 



SITCAT, A6 - Response to adult's suggestion: 
■ watches, listens passively „ 

A9 - Response to adult's suggestion: 
i'gnores adult " 

' Dl -Group play: ''vocalizes to other child 
or adult 



.45 .87 

.71 1.08 

IVIO" 2.29 

7.74 3.46 



SEMS 
S-B. 
TOB 



Gl - Solitary play: absorbed in pi a): 

°G9 - Solitary play: easily distracted % .,94 2.08 

, V ' 22.03 9.99 

92.71 10.27 

■ 31.45 3.4^ 



\ 



\ 
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Table 9 



Intercorrelatiohs of'SITCAT, SEMS Scores at Age 3 
and S-Bi TOB Scores .at ..Age 6 (N=31) 



— — — : 6 6 

A6 A9 Dl Gl G9 SEMs S-B TOB 



\ 



SITCAT -..A6 • 


. -.10 -.09 .00 


-.20 


-.08 


-.18 . 


-.13 


A9 


-.11 .04 


.34 


.25 


-.02 


-.03, 


Dl . ... 


-.20 


-.15 


..36* 


..04 


.02 


Gl 




-.08 


-.11 


.24 - 


;-21 • 


G9 






.12 


.03 


• . 14 


SEMS 








. .16 


T.09 


S-B - 










.55* 



*T = .35, p = .05, 
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■ Mothers* Attitudes and Behaviors ' ■ ' ^ 

The original hypotheses 4, 5 and 6 dealt with expected changes 
in the mother as a function of participation in 'the program, the 
--question we framed at age six was: are there any differences in 
maternal attitude and behavior as measured by an interview schedule 
three years after the termination of the project? Tables 10 
and 11 present the data. In order to have a reasonable sample . 
size, we/grouped the three groups (1,'2, 3 on Table I) who were in 
the program for two or more consecutive years and labeled them the 
longitudifial experimental group. We then examined group seven, 
those who had only ihe HLC and group eight , controls , Table 10', 
.indicates there are a number of items from the six year interview 

(see Appendix 3 for the interview schedule) on which the longi- 
"^^dinal experimental parents differed from controls, but, only one 
item on which HLC parents differed from controls. Generally, longi 
tudinal experimental parents^were more; willing to allow children 
to choose their own occupational goals although they expected more 
education from. their children. Further, they Have been more likely 
to continue their own education and to change their job status in 
an upward direction. They see their children as being able to do 
academic things better than other children and also' as teaching 
younger^ siblings materials learned in school, ,The HLC parents 
are more likely to want their children to have more education 
than controls. ^ 
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Table 10 

Summary of Significant Differences from Six-Year Interview Data 



Item No. 



11 



Longitudinal Experi- 
mental (Groups 1, 
2, 3) (N=50) 



Home Learning 
Center- Only 
(Group 7) 
(N=4'7)' 



Controls 
(Group 8) 
. (N=49), 



1 . Have you moved in the past yearl 



Yes 
No 



11*'. 
39 



.5 
42 



4. The latest move has been from: 



Renting to 
renting 

Renting to 
ovming 

Owning to 
renting 



4 

6* 
1 



7. What, is your current marital status? 



Married 
Single 
Divorced 
Separated 



38* 
5 

3 

5 • 



4 

1 
0 



25. 
14 
4 

6- 



8. What would you like your child to be' when he grows up^ 



Child's choice 31* 
Mother's choice 23 



26 
19 



9. How much schooling do you expect your child to received 



High School 
Some college 
College Grad. 
Post Graduate 



10* 
20 
17 
2 



14* 

9 
21 

5 



5 
44 



5 
0 
0 



24 
10 
2 
8 



17 
23 



25 
9 

12 
1 



Have you gone back to school, taken any adult education courses or been 
in a "vocational training program?, 



Yes 
No 



12*. 
38 



13. Have you changed your job status? 



Yes 
No 



.13* 
37 



4 

39 



6 
43 



7 
42 



Table 10 continued , page 2 



Longitudinal 
Experimental 



HLC 



tpntrols 



16. What things does he/she do better than other\Children? 



Academic 

skills 
Other 



15* 
5 



6 

9 



9 
11 



18. Does your six-year-old teach' your other children/child things he 
learns in school? • ' 



Yes 
No 



21* 
4 



11 

' 5 



17— 
11 • 



*Group' is significantly different ,^from controls, p =\05. 
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second way we examin.ed, through the interview procedure, , 
the attitudes and behaviors of the parents was by means of the 
Home Environment Review Scale (HER). This scale had originally been 
developed by Garber (1970) as a modification of the measures 
developed by Wolf (1963) and Dave (1963) under Bloom (1964) at . 
the University of Chicago. To complete this instrument, the 
interviewer asks th^ mother several questions and rates the 
response from one to fivf (see Appendix 4). We used s'even scales. 
Table 11 indicate that the longitudinal experimental parents. who 
were in for all three years score"" higher than the controls on all 
seven scales. 

Those mothers who were involved in the HLC program only were . 
higher than controls onofiVe of the-seven variables. Awareness, 

on *which the mothers who were in £or/all three years Vere higher 
- . . i. ■ . *- 

than both the controls and HLC, has to do w^th seeing relation- 
ships between the child' s .behavior and* school performance. Out 
of home, the other variable where the three- year group is higher , 
has to'Hb with the^ Da3?ent using the; 'general environment for learning. 
The higher scores on the HER of the combined longitudinal experi- ^ 
mental group ^is primarily due to grotip one. The small samples in 
group two jmd three may be influencing results, especially since 
group three was also in the experimental x:ondition in the HLC pro- 
ject. The strong showing of the HLC group indicates, that the one- 
year program, combining thfe center fqr the -child and home visits 
for the mother was influential in effecting long-term maternal^ . 
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attitudes and reported behavior. Tho combination of two years of 
home visits from 3-24 months and IlLC was especially effective, as 
reflected by the III.-R scores of one group. 

~~ The combination of the intervie\^ responses (Table 10) and HER ' 
scores from the rating scale,^tion of the interview (Table 11) 
show that mothers whS^i^ in the program /or three years report 
themselves- as more involved with their children's development and 
learning, more engaged-in self -enhancement, more aware of the child^ 
individuality, more achievement oriented and upward mobile. We can 
infer from their responses that they seem to have more sense of con- 
trol and higher self-esteem than, mothers who wete'in the control 

population. , . • 

The-mothers who- were in the HLC only seem to have been influenced 
moi-e in their attitudes toward the child, as reflected by the HER, 
than in fSe enhancement of their own living situation (items four,, 
11, 13 on Table '10)., Tlje one year program at age'two, while effective 
does 'not seem as pervasive in effect as the three year* longitudinal 
program. 

* • * ■ 

Additional Results „, . . 

-Throughout all three of the longitudinal projects, PEP, ECSPEP, 
and the HLC project, we were concerned about examining process as 
well as product. In particular, we attempted to measure the effects, 
within the experimental group, of maternal variables on child per- 
formance. In the ECSPEP project, two dissertations- (Herman, 1970; 
^ Etheridge, 1971) demonstrated the relationships between maternal 
attitudes towards self and attitudes toward' the ^project and- child 
performance on the . Bayley Scales at age two. longitudinally, were 

• ■ . •. 0 0 053 ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • 
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such relationships still predictiVe several years later? Tables' 12' 
through 15 present ,the data." .Table n presents' the means and stan- ' 
dard deviations for the Stanford- Bin ef at age six for the total popu- ' 

• lation of 135 on whom- we had Stanferd-Binets as well as Socia!! .. 
.Reac.tion Inventory information -and educational level inforniation at . 
age three. Table 12 indicates that the average mother had not :\ 

' graduated from high-, school . The Social Reaction" Inven|ory^,SRI) 
is a. modificatioh of. the Rotter "(isee) I-E 'scale^ and'%a'd been developed 
for this project- by Bilker (1970). Table. 13 -indicates ■ that- the SRI 

\^oj:es,of the-mother at child' s age three and .the educatioft-al level' 

• "lof -tke mather at- child's age three were' stil i predictive; for the 

\ - . , ' .■ .. . > 

• tptal popjJlation., experimental and contrblled combined,, of Stanford- 

Binet-pcrform^ce at child^ age six. 

Table 14 presents,, by. group, the means and standard .4|\^iations . 
of the data in Table 12. The experimental group here f its ^he same 
definition. as that used in' the six. year interview data, that is, 
those in groups one, tw^o and three of the . longitudinal effort . The 
How. I See Myself (HISM) Sca4.e is a ^modification of Gordon's (1968) 
How I See Myself Scale developed for ■children.between three a -d 
twelve and was refactored on over two thousand Follow Through parents 
■"in 1969-1970 (see ' AppencJiX 5 , Gordon 5 Jaf fc) . Table 15 indicates 
that for the longitudinal experimental group only, Stanford- Binct 
at age si'x is predictable from the SRI. The negative relationship 
is in the correct direction because high scores on the SRI rcpre- ' 
sent an external view of reinforcement, low scores, an internal locus 
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Table 12 

Means' and S'tanclard .Deviations , Maternal Variables at Child's Age 3 
, ' and Stanford-Binet at Child's Age (5 for Related Items 



Maternal Variable 


X 




SD 


Social Reaction Inventory 








Total (N=:155) 


9.27 




3.,25 


. Mothers of Boys (64) 


9.53 




2.81 


Mothers of Girls (71) 






3.59 


' Educational Level ^ 








Votal 


2.. 34 




■ . 86 


Mothers of Boys 


2.36 




, .97 


Mothers o£ Girls 


2.32 




.75 


Stanford- Binet 








Total 


91.82 




^11.29 


' : Boys 


91.70 




10.59 


Girls 


91.94 




. 11^89 


t ^ ^Eduea1:ional Level : 


1-grade school, 2'=up to 
school graduate, 4=some 
gra;duate. 


12th grade, 
college, 5= 


3=high 
college 
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Table 13 



Significant Intercorrelations Between Maternal Variables 
at Child's Age 3 and „Stanford-Binet 
Scores at Child's Age 6 ^ 
' ^ -(Total Population) 



Maternal Variable Sta^xif ord-Binet Educational Level 



Social Reaction Inventory ^ 

total (N=135) ' , ' -.21 

Boys (N=64) ' . ^ . ' 

Girls (N=71) ' -.31 ^ -,35 

Educational Level 

/ Total .25 ' 
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Table 14 " 



Means and Standard Deviations for Maternal Variables at Child's 
Age 3 and StanforU-Binet at Child's Age 6, by Group 



Variable 



Group 



Experimental 
(N=37)l 



Home Learning Center Control 
^ (N=34) (N=40) 



St an ford- Bin et 

How- I See" Myself 

\ Interpersonal 
Adequacy 

Social 

Personal 
Appeararice 

Competence 

Social Reaction 
Inventory 

Educational LeveL^ 



96.27 .12.05 



93.76 9.64 



87.53 9.16 



55,84 11.34 
'39. 4 r .4.46 



21.57 
17.76 

8.62 
2.46 



5.82 
4.03 



3.3 




57.56 . 10.44 
38.82 7.7^ 

21.56 4.70 
16.74 , 5.91 

9/. 33, 3.20 
2.50 1.06 



52.73 
38.90 

' 20.05 
18.00 

9.85 
2.15 



11 .90 
, 7.68 

6; 72 
4.69 

2.99 
.57 



^Experimental means at least two -consecutive years in the program. 

Includes groups 1, 2, 3. * ^ j , u- u i ■ i 

2Educational Level: l=grade school, 2=up to 12th grade, 3=high . school 

graduate, 4 = some college, 5=college gradiate.; 
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of control. There. is also a barely reliable (r33) negative relation, 
between IIISM^ personal appearance and the Stanford-Binet for which • 
we have no< particular /explanation . Table 15 also Teveals that for 
this population ther^ are considerable relationships . within each 
group among the ^our HISM factors. 

,As indicated above, the Herman (1970) and Etheridge (1971) 
Studies have used not only the HISM and the SRI, but also a me^asure 
of mother 'attitude toward the project.' This was developed from 
the weekly reports (Parent Educator- Weekly Report [PEWR] ) completed 
at the end of each homevisit. Since the report used in the HLC / . 
differed slightly from the reports used in the ages three to twenty- 
four months, .we established a new mother attitud^ index (MAI) match- ^ 
ing the old one as much as possible (see Appendix 6 for both the 
Parent Education -Weekly Report and the items used for computing the 
mother attitude index). We then^odid a multiple regression analysis 
of the two maternal attitude self -report scales (HISM and SRI) and ; 
the MAI against the Stanford-Binet as the dependeift variable. T^ble 1.6 
presents- the means and standard deviations ,. Table 17 the intercor- , 
relation matrix and Table 18 the regression data. . There were 69 
mothers on whom we had complete enough data for doing this analysis, 

all obviously within the experimental group in order to have PEIVR >. 

■* ■ . 

data. The data indicate that maternal attitudes, both toward the 
project and toward herself at child's/age three predict Stanford-* 
'Binet scores at a^ six (Table 18). Of the seven maternal variables, 
five contributed significantly to the multiple regression equation. 
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■ , Table 16 

Mefans' and Standard Deviations, Home Learning Center 
Population Used m Multiple Regression Study 
, . (N=69) " ■ • . 



Variable and G:^up 




SD 



Stanford- Binet (age 6) 
Total (N=69) 
. Boys ^N-31i) • • 
Girls (N=38) 



94.81 
95 . 03 
94.63 



10.58 
11.77 
9.66 



MAI 
Total 
Boys . 
Girls 



Mother education 
Total 
Boys . 
Girls 



.34 
.'32 
.35 



2.41 
2.52 
2.32 



.12 
.13 
.12 



1 .07 
1.26 
.90 



Social Reaction Inventbry 
Total 
Boys 

Girls ■ 



8.90 
9.13 
8^.71 



3.63 
3.63 
•3.67 



.HISM ; 

Interpersonal Adequacy 
Total 

Boys . . 

Girls ^- 



56.63 
58.13 
56.37 



12.32 
11.08 
10.13 



Social 
Total 
Boys 
Girls 



39.45 
39.68 
39.26 



6.56 
7.09 
6.19 



Personal Appearance 
Total /•'^ 
Boys^ ' 
Girls 



21.41 
22.74 
20.32 



5.02 
4.^4 
5.li 



-Competence 
Total 
Boys 

Girls . • 



17.64 
18.26 
17.13 



5.21 
5.88 
4.62 



■0 0 0 0 0 
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Table 17 



Intercori-elations of Maternal Variables^ at Child ' s Age 3 and 
St an ford- Bine t at Age 6 'for Home Learning Center 
Population on Whom all Data Available (N=69) 



Stanford- 
Binet (6) 



MAI . 

• Total ■(N=69) 
Boys (N=31) 
Girls tN=38) 



,26* 

.18 

.3J*. 



' Social Int^rper- Personal 
Education. Reaction sonal Appear- Compe- 

invenfrory Adequacy Social ance tency 



,00 
,17 
.23 



-.02 
-.02 
-V05 



,04 
.30 
.27 



.04 
.12 
.24 



,04 
,07 
.11 



-.16 
-.07 
-.18 



Mother Education 
Total 
Boys 

Girls ' - 



,15 
.04 
.42^ 



- . 29* 

-,17 

-.46** 



,05 
,07 
.09 



,04 

.26' 

.08 



,04 
,06 
.02 



.15 
.28 
.08 



Social Reaction 

Inven.l?ory 
. Total / 

Boys 

Girls 



.24* 

.24' 

.25 



.02 
.05 
.02 



,02 
,12 
.27 



.21 
.29 
.09 



18 

,31 
,01 



HISM 
Interp. Adeq. 
Total 
Boys 
Girls 



,1-8 
,""15 
.29 



,12 
.45 
.%2** 



.60** 

.63* 

.78** 



.56** 

.43* 

.48** 



Social 
Total 
Boys 
Girls 



..0.2. 
ill 
.14 



.25* 

.47** 

.41*. 



,07 

.64**. 

,45** 



Per. Appear. 
. Total 

Boys 

Girls" 



. 24* 
.36* 
.15 



.51 
.20 
.43** 



Competency 

Total 

Boys 
• Girls 



*p = .05. 
**P = -oi- 



.04 
.07 
-.21 
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Table 18 



Multiple Regression Maternal Variables at Age 3 to 
Stanford- Binet at Age ^6 (N=69) „ 

A - 



' ■' . ' 
Maternal' Variable 




Mult . r . 


F ratio 


, Direction 
of 

Correlation 


Mother attitude index 


1 


.26 


4.67* 


+ 


Social Reaction Inventory. 


2 


.35 


4.49* 




HISM - Personal Appearance 
Mother ' s "^education 


.3 
4. 


.-39 
.41 


3.98* 
■ 3.21* 




HISM - Interpersonal Adequacy 


5 


v. .41 


2.58* 





*p = .05. 



I 



90062 
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although mo5t of the contribution was 'made by the first two (MAI 
and SRI). This indicates a persistent relationship between the 
maternal affective domain and, child intellectual performance. 

The data were analyzed by sex, since both Herman and ntheridge 
found- differences . The maternal variables for the boys which arc 
predictivb ,of their performance at age six (Table 19) are; two HISM . 
factors (Personal Appearance and Social) and mother '6 attitude 
toward the project. In combination, they account for 26% of the 
va-riance. Mother's education (Table 20) is €he potent influence 
for the girls" .accounting for almost 18% of the variance. In com- 

binatiiblri with it, one HISM factor (Interpersonal Adequacy), attitude 

• 1 
toward the ptroject, which is not, in either case, the principal 

variable, the maternal variables related to child performance are 

different for boys and girls. In the case of the boys,, the variable 

are all affective;- for>,the girls, mother's education "is more central 

In ^ither case, there is a^^pers^ between maternal _ 

variables when the child was th^ee and the child Vs intellectual per- 

formance at age six. 

Summary of Results 

Three main 'questions were addressed in this (HLC) phase .of : 
the longitudinal^ infant intervention, through parent education series 
of studies. First , could a combined home visit and home learning 
center approach, using non-professionals as the, key educators, be 
sustained for children ages two to three and their mothers? The 



operation 



of eight centers, and the low ' attrition data during the 



time families were actively involved, lead to the answer : Yes , 
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Table 19 

Multiple Regression, Stanford-Binet at Age 6 
Boys (N=31) 



4 . 

Maternal Variable 


Step 


■Mult.^ r 


F ratio 


Direction 
of- 

Correlat-ion 


- HISM - Personal Appearance 
HISM - Social • 
MAI 


1 

. 2 

3 


,36 
,47 
.51 .. 


4.40* 

■> . ' 4 . -07* 
, . 3.09*" 


•s 

* 



*.p = .05v 



.Table 20 ■ 

Multiple Regression, Stanford- Pinet at Age 6 
. Girls (N=3-8) 
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Maternal Variable 



Step ' Mult.'r . F ratio 



Direction " 
of 

Correlation 



Mother education 1 

mSM - Interpersonal Adequacy 2 

MAI . ■ " . 3 

Social Reaction Inventory 4 



.42 
.49 
.51 
.52 



7.69** 
. 5.46** 

4.08t'' 
3.06* 



'p = .01. 
"p = .05, 



\ . 
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Second,' c^iV materials be developed which c^n be easily taught 
to 'mother and child, by paraprofessionals? The development and pub- 
lication o£ activities leads to the answer: Yes . 

Third, does such a program make a difference to both parent 
and child several years later? The. Stanford-Binet data on the child 
ren and the interview data on--1:he mothers' lead to the, answer : Yes . 



f ' v-\ 4 . Discussion : ^ ' 

*•>. 

i lOn gYt;ud 1 n a 1 1 • ITcc. 1 5 * . * . 

"\ ' \ • ^ ' . • 

The d|Lta presented.. above indicates that the series of projects , 
including the IILC had long-term effects^on both children, and mothers. 
Basic questions lying behind the serie? -of longitudinal efforts 
between three months and three years of age were the relative contri- 
butions of length of. time (one^ two or three yeai;s) and order qf 
time (first, second or third year , combinations of fwo years) to the 

- V ' 

* . "' . . A 

effects pn children and parents. We can infer from the data that ^ 
the most effective results were achieved with those families who 
were in the program continuously from the child''s\age three months 
through three years. The eff ects ^^i^^th^ children in terms .of Stanford- 
Binet scores at age- six and ^of^^e mothers^ as revealed on the general 
interview andf Home- Environment Review scale^s,^ show that this groyp. 
consistently exceed the control population^^ and have maintaitied a 
st'eadynp^th' over the last three years from the child's sixth birthday.* 
The next set of effects seem to be most pervasive for the children 
who were in for two consistent . years , either the first two or the 
fast two years from three months to 24 months or 12 months to 36 
months. Children. who were in for both the first and third. year do . 
•not show superiority to the control population. Yihen we turn to 
those who. were in for only one year; the data at age six indicate 
the superiority of the HLC combined approach of home visits and 
small group over, control for both mothers and children.:- Neither 
of the other., one year efforts shows this. 'However, it should be 
remembered' that the children who were' in -for the first year of life 



were out of,, the program for five years, whereas j:he GhildreH who 
'were in the ILLC were but of the program only three years. Fujther, 
when we examine the results* at age five, it is clear that there 

are lastinjg results for participation in the first year of life 

" *• , ■ ■'■ ' 

only. ..'< - , . V 

It i» also '•evident from all our data that our program in the ^ 
second year of .life only \\2 to 24 mojiths) was an ineffective effort. 
We have commented in other places (Gol'don, 1969, 1973) that this 
may have 'been due to several factors such as the focus on motor ■ 
development in trhe early part of the second year of life, the nature 
of the activities may not have been as useful as in the first year 
• and the fact that the mothers. may not h'ave seen gains that are so' ' 
easily seen in the first .year. We would suggest: that intervention 
programs consider work for a^^^^in^ of two years and possibly 
longer if they wish to achieve some long-lasting gains for the 
family. The HLC year alone has such effects . on both ■ children and 
parents', but. the "effects do not seem as profound on the parents as 
do those of the long-term three year program. 

To what do we attribute the lasting effects oachildren? We 
have no clear data but we would speculate that the sustaining of 

- gains on the Stanford- Binet for^a't least thl-ee years after the end 
of the program should not be^a^ttribiitable to-'any^of the activiti.&s. 

■ per se. Indeed, we found in the*tCSPEP proj eot? that two different 

- sets of activities did not differentiate in the performance of 
children at age one. Because we see the, attitudes and behaviors^ 
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of the mothers as critical, we would speculate that the gains arc 
due to the changes in maternal attitudes and feelings about education 
about the child and about themselves. It is "these- that contribute 
to maintenance, of the differences between experimental and control. 

An analysis of the correlation between parent and child measures 
show how important maternal attitude is in influencing child intel- 
lectual performance. Since most of this analysis was done within .• 
the experimental group, these are influences, over and -above the 

J' 

program itself. 

The HLC was successful. The longitudinal program was also 
successful. The concept, of a paraprofessional home visitor recruited 
from the community and working on a one-to-one basis with parents 
at home seems to be a useful and successful one. Further, the 
amount of intervention in these projects, because of the nature of 
the research design and our desire not to have extrensic reinforce- 
ments via comprehensive services or the possibility of one inter- 
preting threat of loss of service as requirement for participation, 
was limited. Homes were visited only once a week; in fact, visits 
were made two weeks out of three. The time^ spent in each visit was 
usually less than an hour. The information Conveyed was demons- 
tration of simple activities and the encouragement of the mother 
to not. only use these during the week, but to develop her own. 
Few materials were provided and mothers were shown ways to make 
their own. Further, we were developing the program while we were 
implementing it , so that there were" supervisory*, training and con- 
ceptual errors made during -the . course of the years. Nevertheless, 
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in spite of the limited approach, the development problems and the 
lack -of comprehensive stsrvices, we feel quite confident we can state 
that the effort was successful. Further, it is highly generalizablc 
and we shall discuss that below. . . • 

The Project as a Model - 

We indicated on page 1 that the project was developed to demon- 
strate an approach which might- either be used, as- part o& the operations 
of parent and child centers or would serve as a possible model for 
family day care. In 1974, it is clear that the concept of home-based 
and. home visitor programs has be^n widely adopted both in the operations 
of parent and child centers and in -the Head Start Program- as well. 
Further, our Follow Through model, in operation in eleven communities 
in ten states, was based upon the concepts developed 'in these projects. 
The research by other investigators, such as Levenstein" (1972), Karnes 
(1972), Gray (1966), and Weikart (1969) , , al ong with ours, most likely 
accounts for the wide spread proliferation of ' home-oriented preschool 
programs. Each of the above investigators w.orked in somewhat different 
fashion, but the common thread was home visitation of a consistent -•- 
type. Our main contributions were the use of the paraprofessional , 
the beginnings as early as three months of age and the development 
of materials which also had been widely disseminated (Gordon , ' Guinagh , 
and Jester, 1972). • 

The Home Learning Center concept . The Home Learning Center 
concept 'had,jnaiTy unique ^aspects . In our program, it was always 
seen as supplemental to .the home visit phase of the program. The 
HLC helped the home visit phase' by giving the>a#n.t educator direct 

■ ' ■ ' 0 0 07 0 ■ ' 
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experience with the. child and it gave the parent educator and mother, 
a common topic of discussion: the child/s behavior. Of course, it 
had the obvious benefit that the children and mothers liked the idea 
of "going to school." \/ , 

As we used it, the HLC was different' from other group settings 
for young^thildren. First, the sessions lasted only two hours and 
occurred only twice a week. The program was in no sense day care, 
but more like an abbreviated^ nursery school experience. Even with 
this short amount. of time, the children seemed to adapt well to the 
experierice. A second point was the age of the children . All were 
betyf^n age two and three. This ie.a difficult age. to work with 
because the children do not work well in groups. They- are too young 
to follow directions. It was also impossible to work with them 
individuallly in any planned fashion, i.e. 15 minutes with each as 

3 ■ • ^ ■ * ' 

. we had originally planned. The adult had to be flexible and pick 
up on and be responsive to the interests of the children. They could 
work with individual children, but the selection of when or how 
long and with what was a choice lisiially made by the child. 

There were household duties 'wf^ich had. to be performecf because 
of the age of the children. Diapers had to be changed, snack time, 
etc. This meant that the HLC staff were not able to spend the total 
two hours in instructional or supportive 'interaction with th^ child- ^ 
ren. They could provide a generally comfortable learning environment. 
Xhe children were freed during mo3t of this' time to relate in their 
own fashion with each other and with the materials in the center, 
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but the two adults had to spend a portion of their time in general 

mahagenient. This required emphasis in the in-service" training of 

understainding how to work with a group of children c 

The special strength was the way in which the HLC aided the. 

home visit program. It was a'place designed for knowing the child 

better, so that when the parent educator worked with the mother, 

. she could match the suggested activities to her knowledge -of the 

child rather than the high possibility of mismatch if activities 

were simply ta\en to the home. Another strength was the small 

number of children. There were only five children and two adults. 

Most of. the parents and jnost of the children would have preferred 

being able to attend -more days a Week for longer periXd^ of time. 

We would suggest from our experience that any HLC utilize 
■ 

(1) a combination of center and home visitation, (2) small groups 
of children, and (3) a broader age \range than ours. Hopefully, 
it would also be possible in other programs to have a longer period 
of time and more days of the week. A question, however, is whether 
following the last suggestion of longer periods and more days would 
lead parents and staff to see the program as center based. It may 
be that our four hburs a week kept the emphasis where we desired 
it, that is, on the home visit end of the' program, rather than on/ 
the center. . . 

" ^ Our HLC*s were located in the parents* homes. There were a 
number of problems with this. First; since the child, of the HLC 
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mothcr'wag living at home, there was the issue of the relationship 
of that .child, to the parent educator and mpther, vvhen both were 
working together in the center. Since some of the liLC's have, been 
set up on a somewhat .permanent basis,^' the child living in the home 
often viewed all the toys as.his, rather than as belonging to the 
center. In addition, in many of the homes there were- other pre-school 
children of the mother present , but they ^were not involved in the 
program. We had babysitter problems and a number'of difficulties 
because of this situation. 

There were .also problems if the HLC mother or any of her children 
were ill. This meant the center had to be closed. It also cut the 
mother off from some- of her normal social patterns/ 'She found- it" 
difficult to respond to friends' visiting during the day or phone calls 
if she were at work. The concept of being at work imposed limitations 
upon her genetal effectiveness. Early in the game there were pro- 
blems in the cleanliness and sanitation of the home. This had been • 
especially true in cases where families had moved from extremely. » 
inadequate rural facilities^ into apartment housing^projects . Parents 
needed to learn how to manage this type of- situation so^that ^.he 
center would be clean aiid other' mothers willing to send 'their children 
there. In spite of these problems, many, of the centers were excel - 
lently managed and these Issues functioned at a minimum> 

We would suggest that it. may be wiser to utilize some place 
other thaji actual home .for such a . program. We would emphasize the 
desirability of maintaining a home-like atmosphere, a.small group 
arrangement and locating such places in neightborhoods , rather than 
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central large centers. This .would mean capturing the positive ele- 
ments of the HLC without impinging upon the^rlvacy of "the family 
•or creating difficult situations for mother "and children . ^j^^ 
We handled transportation by utilizing the center directo:?' or 
parent educator. as the chauffeur. She picked up the five children 
on her way to the center and returne^them at the end of the session. 
*^We always had another adult in the carVith the children to help ^ 
out. Usually, this was a graduate student whose job was observation^ 
ill the center. We \n(ou Id emphasize here again the desirability^ of . 
neighborhood so that transportation would be kept at a minimum. 

, Training . Training for the pafaprofessignaT working the HLC 
was different than .for a homp visit only program. ^Working with groups 
of two year old children as well as Wi,th another adult involved new 
skills that were not needed in a purely home visit program. For 
example, in a home visit, the parents of the .children are in charge 
of the discipline of the children. In the HLC the parent 'educators . 
are faced with "child management problems.. Further,* the use and 
pacing of .activities required considerably training.- At this age 
most of the chil.dren' were engaged in parallel play. It was difficult 
to work with them as a group, yet it was not always possible to work, 
■ with only one child at a time at the adult ' s convenience . -It seemed 
^ that wheaever the parent educator wanted to work individually with 
a child, another child would ^want to have her attention. It, was 
" necessary then to work' with the par.ent educators and the mothers to 

help them le'arn to seize the moment for working with children. This 
. was a skill that som.e of the. parent educators had .to learn. It took 

' pati'ence,' timing and the ability to be sensitive to children's interest 

■) . , • ■ ' ■ 
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Initially, some parent educators were 'entirely too directive 
with the children, while others could not figure out how to interact 
with the group . ^- These latter had a tendency to sit in the corner 
and watch the children play . ' This, of course, created a training 
problem. Another training problem was that some of the .parent educators 
saw the HLC as 'so interesting and so vital that they tended to view 
• the home visit" as less important. This was in spite of the fact that 
our emphasis was on the combination of c^t er ap/ home . They felt x . 
that if the child missgd an .activity for Cweek because of an inabi- 
lity to make a- home vi^it, that the activity. oould be taught in HLC. 
This missed the point of the program. It was not the activity per se 
th^ was of so much importance but the interaction of parent "and 

child through the ^ivity. ^ . ■ 

These training needs we' would suggest are common enough that 
they should be addressed in any similar program. Hence, for a 
continuing program in-service training needs to be more than just 
the mechanics of how to do a home visit and the routines in HLC . i 
There needs to be a consistent oriental^ion toward responsivity to 
children, training in group management, in adult interacti-on, and , 
continuous focusing upon the priorities of the program. Further, 
it is helpfdl and desirable if an external agency can also be involved 
in in-service education in addition to staff. In our case, the 
"Santa Fe Community College was extremely helpful. They offered a 
course iy Child Development and also gave an equivalent of a 
semester's credit toward an Associate of Arts degree for our parent 
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educators who were involved with us over the years. Since 1968 
there have been a number of traiTiing efforts in a variety of the . 
field lorogxains. Career Opportunities pro'gram and -the n'ew Child " 
Development Associate program will certainly fill many of the gaps 
for training' which were not available when we began. 

Even with academic course work, we would strongly urge a high 
degree< of one-to,-one supervision in which the home visitors cind/or 
center directors can have a minimum of an hour a week private con- 
sultation, as well as a^ total of one day a vyeek- of in-service train- 
ing;. This in-service training can consist of materials development, 
discussion of group management skills, explorations of individual 
issues and problems, as well as the enlargement o-f the general under- 
standing^ of child development. 

A .focus for this in-service training mUst be on the home visit. 
Staff need to be reminded continuously that^the family is the primary 
learning environment and that the long range effects are achieved 
through working .with the parent . ^ 

It becomes very easy to be trapped in skill training because 
of the many problems of managing activitiels and to loSe sight of 
the long-range goal" which is the enhancement ofthe home as a learn- 
ing center. This means that both pre-ser|ice and in-service train- 
ing time need to be devoted to under standjlng the role of parents* 



attitudes toward ch, 



ildren,. the kinds of conditions which sec^i to 



foster growth at hcjme (such as ^re measured by HER) and the If act 
that the individual activity is merely a; vehicle for communication 
relationship b(itween' adult and child. We found in all our pro- 
cts that there was a tendency for staff to be highly task-oriented 



rather . than child or inother-orientcd . That is, if the activity 
required.. staclcing' blocks , the tendency was to be more concerned with 
block-stacking than with the process of interaction between mother 
and child or the behavior of the child and his interest / motivation • 
and joy in performance . Training then needs ^^T^^^b^^ to 
the operation. It is probably the key factor in . ultimatj/ success . 

As alresult of the project, materials were developed, the HLC 
concept tried out^ and utilizatipn^6,f it has been mentioned above. 
Overall, w^ feel confident that this model of home visitation-Home 

i Z-^'... . . - ■ ' ' ' - 

Learning Center is a viable , reasonable and effective procedure for 
working" witjh families of young children in a way which enhances both 
the "family iand the child. . " 

Further R)6search . " . . 

) program of research always suggests additional research, the 

answeAng of one set of questions* leads to the development of a new ; 
set. First,' although it^ is clearthat the effects of this program last 
through kindergarten, it seems to*as- important that these families 
and child.ren be followed, so that we can see whether the efftcts 
persist in the early school years. There should be .no reason to 
expect that the effects will last forever Life is far too situational 
We., cannot expect the results of any program to persist without some 
reinforcement in society and school. • We noted that the *^rents seem 
more educationally oriented and 'more involved and the children cer- 
» * tainly were functioning at a somewhat higher level that controls. 
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However, all. this can be turned around 4n school. One purpose of the ^ 
national Follow Through program was to su-stain effects of Head Start,. 
.We n^ed longitudinal studies of programs such as ours to see what the 
natural effects are which may suggest to us additional intervention 
strategy, 

• \ The analyses,..of the relationships between maternal and cj^ild 
variables 'also indicate the. need for much more multi-variant study 
of^the relationships between family variables and child performance 
within experimental groups. All intervention programs have made 
general assumptions about the group being served and have. tended 
to- deliver tht3 same service or same program to each child or each 
family. Yet, we are all aware of the problem. of the match, the 
issue of subject by treatment "designs or-the notion of aptitude 
treatment interaction. More careful fine-grained analyses of the^ 
"entry behaviors of parents and children related to the activities 
and program and then to outcomes, are needed. We^ are at a point where 
programs such as ours and the others mentioned-above have demonstratea 
the general effectiveness of the concept of home visitation and the 
utility of paraprofessionals as workers^with families. We now need " 
more programs which use rifle .rather than shdtgun approaches. 

It was also clear that there* are- wide differences of teaching ■ 
style within the group. Our work in Follow Through, and the responses 
to our materials, supports th6 view that these differences exist in 
other populations, such as the middle class. We need further research 
on both parent education and parent-child tran'S act ions in all segments 



of^^puj:* society. We also need data on the way socicty^supports or • 

negates the role Of the family in child dove 1 opineiif . 

In summary, this project, combininp. elements of field research,. 

program development and materials development demonstrated that such 

. vJ^rk can contribute to not only our scientific knowledge but also 

our implementation capacity. It is a demonstration of the link ' 

^ - ■■ 

^between child development and social policy. 

Publications . .Appendix 7 .lists the publications, dissertations 
and papers produced as a result of the Home Learning Center project. 
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Appendix I 

V * 

Schaefer's Task Oriented Items "from the Bayley Infant Behavior Profile^ 



4. Object Orientation^ . 

7. Goal Directedness 

8. Attention Span 

9. Cooperativeness 
36. Test Adequacy^ 



^Personal correspondence With Earl Schaefer 

^All items on 9 point scale, except test acfequacy, which is a 

5 point scale. 

Maximum possible score =41 
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SITCAT and Stott 
Age 3 Relationships 
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APPENDIX 2 

Situatidnal; .Categories Observation Schedule (SITCAT) 
-Gary .We.ld^ University of Florida 

This schedule was developed as a research instrument 
in coniunction with the Home Learning Center Approach to 
Ear^y Stimulation Project (NIMH Grant #|01 ^16037-01) . 
ira J. Gordon, Principal Investigator; Barry J. Guinagh, 
Project Director. ' 

■ NO . AND GROUP SEX_ 

DATE OF , BIRTH RACE 



NAME^ _U 

DATE OF OBSYN, 
OBSERVER 



CENTER DIRECTOR 



. DIRECTIONS 

The Situational Categories Observation Schedule provides, 
a f rame:o?f f^^ observing'and recording the ^ehavxor of . pre- . 

folS^praL^^b^^ \ 
to ^"V t^r pfficiencv and ease of use can be . 

$Si;Snhi"ou|!l%^tSMSSit?Sx.t«,» With the Situation 
categories. ^.^hedule each child is observed individuajlly 

for' fjve seplrate but consecutive ^^'--f^.^'X^^'Zr- ■ 
« tofsl observation time of 10 minutes for each child. Dur 
?hg "ch 2-mlnu« period the behaviors observed a.e recorded 

the appropriate column, (1-5) foE each situation A J 
■^Sr undt? "J" if the behavio*- did not occur within a parti- , 
cUl-ar situation) , using consecutive numbers to indicate rte , 
ori"r ?n which tAe behavior occurred. t^!"" ■ 

°Wld (C) is absorbed in =91^^"^ P^^d bf plaSL in coLmn ! 
f "Srpo°.itr^G?"rf S!?h"i^'the Lmr2-min:t^s^?he child next - 
Ut^T iffereHt ^- ^ ^^^T^^.. , 
S^^Srthe";se"erc ^e^ins^o cry a "3" -ould be placed in 

lol^X OPP"!^^- :^tem;tfnr"tS^?liSterrst^bild . 
'> minutes an adult (A) is ai:i^«;?uiF_^J-"y ^ L in" 



2 minutes an aauxi: aw^w.^r-^ — - „ 
in.se^ies of consecutive numbers beginning with 1. 

' ', 0,0 08 6.'." ■ ' .•• 
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Space is provided on the back of the schedule for 
recording characteristic examples .of the child' s gpeech at' 
the conclusion of each 2-'minute' period'. 

. The remarks section is intended to be used for describj 
ing any behaviors the observer feels have not been adequate'ly 
recorded elsewhere. 



Observation 'Period A. 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 



A makes suggestion or gives 
demonstration to rn^ividual C 



1. 
2. 

. 3, 
4. 
5, 
6. 

7, 
8. 

9. 
10, 



Observation Period B. 
1. 2. 3.4. 5. 



Observation Pe^riod 
1% 2. 3- 4. 5. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
■ ^j. 
10. 
•11. 
12. 
13. 



Follows enthusiastically 
Follows w/o protest 
Follows w/overt protest 
Follows w/vocal protest 
Tries to follow w/o success 
Watches/listens passively, no response 
Refuses w/overt protest 
Refuses* w/vocal protest 
Ignores A; continues activity 
Situation did not occur ' „ > _ 

A makes suggestions or gives demon- 

stration to group of C — 

Follows enthusiastically^ 

Follows w/o protest ^ 

Follbws w/overt ptotest 

Follows w/vocal protest 

Tries to follow w/o success 

Watches/liistens passively , no response 

Refuses w/overt protest 

Refuses w/vocal protest. ' 

Follows group action 

Opposes g^roup action 

ignoires A; cont. own ac-tivity 

Ignores grp. 'action; cont . owr act. 

Situation did not occur 

A thwarts C's action/request • 



\ 



1. ^Accepts w/o protest 

2. Acpepts w/vo5;al prdtest 

3. Accepts w/overt protest 
^ • Cries or screams 

5. Disrupts activity of other 

6. Isolates self 

1^. Continues action after warning 

8". Situation did -not occur - 



■i\ A i\ 
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Observation Period D. 

1.2. 3 . 4 . 5 . . 

- — i. 

IZ 'ZZ H I— ^ ' 

Observation Period .E. 
1; 2 . 3. 4. 5. 

■ ^ , IT 

~ Z~ ZI — — 

ZI ZI n n — ■ 

. ZZ-ZI z~. zi 

■* * * • ' , 

Observation Period F. 
1. 2. 3. 4.5. 

' TT 

■ . — ■ ZI 'ZI ZI ZI 2. 

ZZ ZI ZI ~I 



Group play: Interact v/C 



Vocalizes to otherC/A 
Smiles/laughs 

Cont. activity when other C leave (s) 
Grp_< break^^ leaves 
Participates silently 
Watches A(s) 
Helps other C 
Shares toys 
Grp. breaks up when A 
Situation did not occur 7 



Ob^f^vation Period 
2 . 3.4. 5 . ' 



leaves 



C disrupts obsvd C's play 



Continues play w/of fending C 
Physically struggles w/of fending C : 
Goes to another C for help / 
Begins new game w/o protest 
Begins new game w/overt protest 
Begins new game w/vocal protest 
Goes to another C & plays. w/o protest 
Cries/screams 
Goes to A for help 

Isolates self . • ( 

Ignores offending C 
Situation did not occur 

C Assaults Obsvd. C 

Protests verbally ^ ' 

Threatens offending C 
Strikes offending C 
Goes to other C for help 
Goes arid plays w/o protest 
Cries^ 

Goes to A » 
Isolates self 
Continues activity 
Situation did not"^ occur 



G.- .Solitary Play 



ERIC 



1. Absorbed in play 

2. Vocalizes to self 
3.. Verbalizes to self 

4. smiles or laughs to self 

5. Changes toys or gariie 

6. .Inappropriately uses toys 
7*. Looks at A while playing* 

8. * Looks at C while playing 

9. Easily distracted 
~io n~di4_jaQ^__opc^ ^ 
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erIc 



Observation Period 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 



H. Reaction to Success 



ervation Period 
2. 3. 4. 5.. /. 



Obs 
1. 



1. : Repeats game • 

2. Stops play 

3. Goes to new game 

4 . Shows to A 

5. ' Shows to C 

6. Smiles to self 

7. Vocalizes to self 

8. Claps hands - 

9. Jumps/runs 

10. Situation did not occur 

I. ' Reaction to Frustration 



Obs 

i. 



ervation 
2. 3 



4. 



Peri 
5. 



od 



1.. Stops play 

2, Isolates self 

3. Throws/kicks toys 

A~. Cries/S,creasm * 

5. Goes to new toy/game 

6. Goes to A for help 

7. Goes to C for help 

8. Persists w/unsucdessf ul response 
9^^;^Situation did not\ occur 

f^T Additional Behavior ■ ■ > 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 




6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11/ 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
, 17 . 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 



Mouths fingers ' 
Mouths objects 
Fingers/ touches ooject 
Passively observes A 
Avoids other C 
Avoids- A 
Seeks nearness 
Seeks nearness 



to A 
to C 
play 



Interrupts C ' s _ 
Talks/plays w/A 
Talks^W^ 
SeekX help from A 
Seeks help from C 
Shows/gives toy /work to A 
Shows/gives toy /work to C 
Asks A for toy 
Cries/screams • 
Moves freely about room 
isolates, self 
Smiles/laughs/squeals 

Shows affection 



0 0 0^9 



1. 



4. 5. 



REMARKS 
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Means and Standard Deviations on Stott Effectiveness 
Motivation Score. Test Performance and Behavior 



— ■ — ■ ^ — '~- ' y ^ " . 

Total (N=62) Male (N=27) Female (N=35) 



X 



SD X , SD X SD 



Stott Effectiveness 
Motivation Scale 



21.53 10.30 20.89 . 9.81 22.03 10;63 

, Stanford^Binet ' 95.27. 12.01 92.88 11.20 - 97.06 12.28 

Binet Task Oriented , 26.43 7.46 24.00 8.15 28.32 -6.25 

Bayley Mental "~ ^ - „^ 

Development Scale 85.01 16.21 84.-62^ 20.43 85.37 11.34 

^ Bayley Motor / \^ ot 

' Development- Scale 101.75 17.62 97.27' 18.49 105.63 15.83 

Bayley Task Oriented ■ '25.48 5.4? 25.32 6.10 26.62 4.86 
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Appendix- 3 
Home Learning Center 

Institute for Development of Human Resourcej 
College of Education 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 32601 

Six Year Interview 

FiOTHER' S NAiME - ' ' MOTHER NO • 

CHILD'S miE_ ' INTERVIEITED BY_ 

PLACE OF INTERVIEl? . DAT E^^^^ ^ 



!• Have you moved in the past year? 
Yes No 



2, About how many times have you moved? ^ 

0. None 3. Three 

1. One • 4. Four or more times 

2. Two 

^ 3, The latest move h^s been: 

1, to a bettor ho::)^ -~ 

2. to a TpcoroT hcTi.i. 
3^ to about the sar.e kind of home 
4, to a public housing unit 

4, The latest move has been frpra: 

1. renting to rentinj? ' 

2. renting to owning 
3* - owning t^o renting 

4. owning to owning • 

5. moved in with rv^latives 

5, HoW^ many people live in your home? ^ 

6. Kow many cljildren did ybu. have when you started with the project? 

7. V/hat is your current marital status? 

.. . * .1 . • • . ■ 

1. parried ^ S . separated 

2. single \ - ,6, widowed 

* 3, divorcc;lJ 7. deserted_ ^ 

4« remarried 

B. V.liat would you like yt ir child to be when he grows up? 

9. How much schooling do you expect your child to receive? ^ 




Six Year Interview continued 
10. How well do you think he/she will do in school?_ 



I 11." Have you gone back' to school, taken any' adult education courses or be^en in a 
* vnrational-^ training program? I f so, where?_ ^ , 1 .. 

. ^ ' J • 

\ . ' * 

12. If you have gone back to school, what is your current educational endeavor? 



I 

'L 



1. Grade 1-6 3. Junior College 

2. Grade 6-12 4. Four-year college degree 

13. Have you changed your job status? 
.Yes ■ . No 



1 14. If yes, what is your current type of employment ?_ 



\ 15. Is your six -year old child different ia any- way^^fiwn other children? 
V 'Yes Nq s 



lExplain; 



llV^VIhat things does he/she do better than other children? 



IVorse? 



17; HOW many children have'you had "since you started the^project 

18. . Does yoiir "six. year old teach your other children/child things he learns in 
school?' Yes No__^____ / 



■ If so, what 



19 ' In raising the younger children/child, did you do anything, different with 
• * then? YesX • ' Ho ___ If so, what?__ __ . _ 



20. Do your younger chi^en/child attend a preschool? Yes No^ 

^ If so, how aiid why did ys(u select this school? _ — 



Six Year Intervie\/ continued 



21. Is your child in the Florida Follow Through program? Yes_ 

22. Have you ever talked to the teacher about him/her? Yes 
^ If so, why? - . ■ 



-25. 



26. 



23. Do you tak.e part in any of the preschool activities? Y.es^ 
If so, what do you do? ______ 



24. Do you ever send your -child on errands for you? Yes^ 

If yes?, explain: ' . 

If no,. Why .nat? ' ' • 



No 



Mo 



No 



No^ 



Do you take . your child shoppinr^?" Yes 

Do' you ever give your child money to^'buy somet-iina ifor* himself? ' 



Yes 



No 



'4 



o 
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Six Year Interview 
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AKAREMESS OF CHILD^S DEVELOP? tEOT 

1. At hope did/does your child 1< 

quickly to, do anything?^ 

If yes, what? ' " 



earn 



Is your child good at 'anything? 
If yes, what? 



Based on what your child can learn 
quickly, what would he' be good at in 
school? 



2. At hone <lid/does your child have 

trouble learning to do anything? 

If yes, what? ' "~~ 



Are there things that your child is hot 
so good at? ^ If yes, what? 



Page 2 

MARK ONLY ONE BOX WITH All »'X" 

Mother understands that 
both the child's strengths 
and weaknesses can be 5 
reltited to his school 
behavior * 

Mother understands that 
child's strengths may be 
related to school behavior 
but she does not see weak- 
nesses are also related to 
school behavior * 

Mother can see^the-^hild 
has both strengths and 
weaknesses 

?*othcr can see the child 
has sti«n5?ths but no J 
weaknesses, or weaknesses 
but no .strengths 



^'other does not seem to be 
aware of any Darticular 
strenRths- or weaknesses • 
in her child 



/ i 
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Six Year Interview 



age 3 



REWARDS FOR INTELLECTUAL ATTAIW!EOT 



1.. V!hen your child is showing you 
something at home, what do you do 
when he does, something well? 



Vvhat do you do when he . does sonje- 
thing bad? • 



2. How do you punish him/her? 



»VRK miY ONE nOX WITH AN "X** 

A clearcut system for 
giving praise and punish- 
ment is used when parent 5 
is teaching child 

i 

Mother is aware that it 

is important to praise 4 

child when he is correct 

Child is often punished 
for making mistakes, but 3 
seldom is child praised 
for being correct 

Inconsistent ! ^^other ^ 
praises\ one minute, ; 
punishes the next 
minute <, 

Child is seldom pra5.sed 
when bcinp taught ] 



Vliat would you do if your child 
brought a good report card hone? 



A bad report card? 



ERLC 
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Six Year Interview 
Page 4 

PRESS FOR -LANGUAGE DEVELOPMEHT 

1. Mow well do you feel your 
child is learning to speak 
cor re ct 1 y ? . 

Explain: 



2. Do you have to h^lp your child 
learn to Ispeak correctly? 



If so, in what^ways do you help him/her 
speak better?^ 



Pape 4 

r^ARK ONLY ONE BOX ^/ITH AU /'X 

A great deal of 
attention is sr>ent 
developing child's . S 
standard use of 
English 

A conscious effort is 
made to improve child's 4 
lanpuagie 

Corrections in child's 
speech are sometimes 3 
made , 



Mother is aware that " 
languapie development 
is important in^ c!uld 2 
but does little about 
it 

Mother pays little or 

no attention to the 1 

way child speaks 



Six Year Interview 
Page 5 

AVAILAEILITY AND USE OF SUPPLIES FOR 

LAi\'GUAGE AND DEVELOPMIINT 

1. Do you get any newspapers or 
magazines? ' ^ - ' 



If so, what are they? 



2. Do you buy any books for your child? 

. > Miat was the last 
one you bought ?_ . 



5. Do you have a dictionary? 



V.liat kind? 



How of|ten is it used?' 



4. Do you buy any yaucatidna^ 
for your c\\\ 1 d ? . <^ 



I7hat kind? 



^^ARK ONLY ONE BOX VllW m 

Dictionaries, books, 
•thildren's books, 
nev/spapers and 
magazines are in 5 
the home 



Dooks, children's 
books, newspapers 4 
and magazines are 
in the hone 

Children's booksy 
newspapers and \ 
magazines are in ^ 3 
the hone 



Either newfpapers 

or ih^pazines are 2, 

in the hone 



IJeither newspapers 

nor rnagazines are 1 

in the hone 



Six Year Interview 
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LEAWING OPPORTUNlflOS OUTSIRE Tt'E HOttE 

1, Dp you ever get a chance to take 
a vacation? If yes, do you 

po anywhere that miqht help your 

Qhild to learn? If yes, 

give example. 



2. Do you. or your husband play with 
your child outdoors or any^vhere outside 
the home? If yes, do yoii try to 

teacli hini/her ajiythinp when you are 
lilaying wi tl I hi'm? . 



If yes, give example; 



Pape 6 

= ^ARK ONLY ONE BOX mVA AH ''X 



Parents make a clearcut 
effort to te^ child 5 
outside therttome 



Parents make mucli 
effort to teach child 
jputside the home 

Parents make some 
effort to teach child 
outside the home 

Parents make little 
effort to teach child 
outside the hone 

Parents nay no 

attention^to 

teachinp child 
outside the home 



2. 



Six Year. Interview 
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MATERIALS TOR LEARNING I?! THE HQME 

1. Do you let your cluld operate 
any appliances, TV, toaster? 



If yes, which ones? 



2. lias your child a place of his ora 
to do his homework? 



If yes, where' 



3. Miat kind of supnlies are availal^lb 
for him to work with? (observe and 
place, an X on appropriate lines) 



Coloring books 

Crayons 

Paints 



Paste 
Paner 



Ruler 



- - : . Pape-^Z 

fiARK ONLY ONE BOX V^TH AM ' V 



A systematic attempt 
is made to provide 
materials and 
situations for- learn- 
ing in the home 



Many atteTnT)ts' are made 
to provide materials 
and situations, .for 
learning- in the home 

Some attempts are 
made to provide 
materials and 
situations for 
learninp in the 
home 

Few materials or 
situations "are made 
available for learn- 
ing in the hore 

No m?*terials or 
situations are 
made available for 
leaminff in the 
home ' ' (5 



Other • (speci fy) 



4. How do you decide wh.at types o^ 
. toys to ^buy ?^ • 



0 0.10 2- 



Six Year Interview 
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REAClfNG PRESS 

1. Do you ever pet anythinn: to 

read for your child frorp the 

library? I£ yes, why? 



2, Do you have your own library of 
books? /* 



3, Have you bought' any boolcs or 
other reading materials for your 
child recently? If so, what? 



.Pace 8 

IWRK ONLY OKE BOX V/ITH AN "X" 

A systematic effort 
is made to use 
reading materials 
to teach child 

Library books and 
other 'reading materials 

^re available and used 4 

' to teach child 

A library book has 
h§Qjx brought hone 

Books are in the 
home - none from , 
library 

Not imich reading 
material in the 

home 




4. Do you read to your child? 
If so, why? ■ 



S. Does your child bring books hone 
from school to^read or study? 



/ 
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Institute for Development of Human Resources 
College of Education 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 32601 



THE HOME ENVIRONMENT REVIEW 



This questionnaire and rating schedule is designed to be admini&tered" 
and scored by. parent educators. Information derived from this. Home ''Environ- 
ment Review (HER) may be used determine what happiens in a child's home 
' which may affect the way the child learns' at school. Jasks may be developea" 
to change some^of the conditions in the home which are reflected by this 

scale. ' - 

-/ • ' ■ 

/ The HER has nine (9) sections, each of which is divided into two parts. 

/ ' - . '■ • • • ■ ' • " " » 

Part one is a;^estionnaire and part two is' a rating scale. The parent 

educator first asks the parent the ques/tions and records the parent's answers 

in the home. Then upon leaving the home, the parent educator rates 'these \ 

'.V .... ■ ■■ / " " ■ ■ - .- ■■\ 

responses from*>.a low score of 1 to ^ high score of 5. Nine ratings are \ 

made. / . ■ ' ^ S, 



The original answers given by parents are retained by tJie teacher and ^ 
parent educator and' are used as an aid in task development. The nine ratings 
are sent to the University of Florida. • — — 



August, 1972 



ERIC , • 



HOME. ENVIRONMENT REVIEW (HER) 

Parent's Name ^ 

Chi Id's, N ame 



Ask these questions- of mothering one: 

EXPECTATIONS FOR CHILD'S SCHOOLING , 

I . How much, schooling do you expect 
your child will receive? 



HOME ENVIRONMENT REVIEW (HER) 

Parent's Name ' • 

PEs Name 



Teacher's Name 
City : 



.r Child's Name 




Dat 



MARK ONLY ONE BOX WITH AN '»X'» 

Expects child to finish 
college 



2. How well do you think he/she will 
do in' school? 



Expects child to. complete 
high school , / • 



\Expects child to finish 
elementary school 



Expects child to complete 
some elementary school^ 



Not much expectation /or 
^ child to receive schooling 



Page 2 
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•AWAREKESS OF CHILD'S DEVELOPMENT 



MARK ONLY ONE BOX WITH AN *'X» 




1 . At' home did/does your child learn 

quickly to do anything? ^If 

yes, what? 



Is your child good at- anything ? • 
If 'yes, what? ^_ ' 



Based on what your child :;,ah learn quickly, 
what would he* be good^at in school? 



Mother understands that 
both the child's strengths* 
and weaknesses can be 
related to his school 
behavior 



Mother tinderstands tliat 
child's strengths may be 
related to schbol behavior 
but she does not see 
weaknesses are also re- 
lated to school behavior 



2. At home did/does your child have 

trouble learning to db anything 

If/yes, what? 



Are there things that your , child is not 
so good at? . . . ' If yes, what? 



Mother can see the child 
has both strengths aud 
weaknesses 



Mother can see^ the child 
has strengths but no 
weaknesses, or weaknesses 
but no streng,ths * 



Based on what your clji Id sfound difficult 
to do- .A.t home, what subj'dfjipts' wduld you 
think lie might find troublesome at 
schodl? . ^ 



Mother does not seem to 
be aware of any particular 
strengths or weaknesses 
in her child 



ERLC 
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• REWARDS FOR INTELLECTUAL ATTAilNMENT ^ MARK ONLY ONE BOX WITH' AN ''X»' 

— [ — : — ^ — r ^ ^ ^ ' > . ■ , ■ ■^ 

.1. While teaching your . child' when 

dcr xou reward him/her and. when do A clear cut system for giving 

you punish .himVher? i ' rewards and punishment is 5 

< ' used when parent is teaching 

, ' * child 



2. How do you\feward him/het? 



■7^ 



3. How do you punish him/her? 



Mother is aware that it 

is important to reward^.child, 4 

when he 'is correct 



Child is often punished 
^for making^'mistakes, but 
seldom is chj4d , rewarded 
for hieing. Correct 



Inconsistent! Mother 
rewards one minute, 
punishes the next 
^minute 



4. If you were given a report card 
showing how your child^ worked at 
school, how would you use it? 



ChiXd j.^! seldom rewarded 
when being taught 



/ 
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PRESS FOR LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 

1. ^ How'well^dp you feel your 
child is- learning to speak. English? 



L 



2. Do you find it neces^sary to help ^ 
^ your-.child learn to speak better? 



i 



If so, what ways do you help him/her 
speak better? 



Page 4 



MARK ONLY ONE BOX WITH AN '/X" 



A great deal of attention 
is-:iS0^nt developing child's 
correct use, of English 



A conscious effort is 
made to improve childis 
language % 



-Corrections in child's 
speech are sonietimes 
made 



Mother is aware that 
language development 
is important in child 
but does little about^it 



Nfother pays p,li ttle or 
no attentiO^ii to the 



way child^ speaks . 




- 3 















* 
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Page 5 



Page "5" 



AVAILABILITY AND USE .OF SUPPLIES FOR 

LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 

■ ■ ■ ' ^ - 1 ' ■ ■ 

1, Do you get any newspapers or 

magazines? * . | 



,If so, what are they?' \ " 



2: Do you buy any books fot your child? 
W hat was the ^ last one you 



. bought? 



3. ' Have you a dictionary? 
What kind? 

Has your child a dictiohaj?!?'? 
How often is.it used? 



^0 



MARK ONLY ONE B'OX WITH AN ^'XV 



Dictionaries, books, 
chilidren's books, 
newspapers, and magazines 
are in the home 



Book^, children's books, 
newspapers and magazines 
are in' the home 



Children's books, 
newspaper-s and magazines 
are in the home 



Either newspapers or 
magazines are in the 
hbme 



Neither newspapers nor 
magazines are in the 
home ' c 
























/ 
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Page 6 

lEARhilHG bPPORTUNITiriS OUTSIDE TI'E HOtlE 

1. Do you ever f?et a chance to take 

a vacation? If yes, do you 

go anywhere that miaht help your 

diild to learn? If yes, 

jgive example. . 



2, Do you or your husband rlay with 
your child outdoors, or anyivhere outside 
the home? If yes, do you try to 
teach him/her anything when you are 
playing with him? 



Jf yes, give example: 



Page 6 

MARK ONLY ONE BOX l^^T!! AM "X 

Parents make a dlearcut 
effort to teach child ! 
outside the home 



Parents make much 
effort to. teach child 
outside the home 

Parents make some 
effort to teach child 
outside the hone 

Parents make little - 
effort to teach child 
outside the home 

Parents nay no 
attention to . 
teachinp chii^ ^ " 
outside the home 



7 



' • ; ■ / 

5, Have you eveVj fel,t that you have taught 
your child something while you were outside 

the home, in the, store church 

car . or any|vhere else . 

If so, what? . 



How did yoii accomplish this teaching? 



MATERIALS FOR LEARNING^ IN TME HOME, 



MARK ONLY QNE BOX WITH AN "X' 



1. Do you let your child operate^any 
appliances? If. yes, which ohe^\?^ 



A systematic attempt is 
made/tb provide .ma teria,ls 
and"^ situations for learning 
/in the home , 



6.' 



How long have you allowed this? 



What are your reasons fbr having your 
child operate or not operate appliances? 



Many attempts are made to 
/ provide materials .and 
/ . situations for learning in 
the home 



Some attempts are made 
to provide materials and 
situations for. learning 
in the home 



2'., Has your*^ child a place of/Kis own to 
do school work or play at doing school 
work? ' 



Few materials or situations 
are made available for 
learning in the home 



No materials or situations 
are made, available for 
learning "in the home 



3. What^Jjind of supp'^lies are available 
for hiin^tb^ work with? (Observe and 
place 5( on appropriate lines) 



Coloring books_ 

Crayons^; 

Paints_ i; 

Other (specify) 



Paste 



Paper 



Ruler 



^Page 8 

READING PRESS * 

1. Do you eyer get anything to read 

for your child from the library? 

If yes^ why? 



Parge ^8 



2. Do you have your own library of 
books? ' . 

3. Have you bought any books or 
other reading materials for your 
child recently? If so, what? 



MARK ONLY ONE BOX WITH AN "r' 



A systematic effort is 
made to use reading • 
materials to teach child 



Library books and.othe: 
reading materials are 
available and U:>ed to 
teach chiir! 



A library book has 
been brought home 



4. Do you read to your child? 
If so, why? . 



Books, are in the 
home - none from 
library 



Not much reading 
material in the 
home r 
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TRUST IN SCHOOL " ' ' 

1. If a child begins school poorly 
do you think he could get- a bad 
reputation? ' \ 



MARK ONLY ONE BOX WITH AN 



A great deal of trust 
of school 



Yes 



No. 



2. Coiaid ^ bad reputation which 
a child 'gets at first last 'all 
through- school? 



Yes 



No 



More trust of s^chool 



Some trust of school 



3. .What can be done to prevent 
a child from getting a bad reputatioh 
-in school? * ■ 



4. I6 there any way that your child ' 
.might not benefit from going to ; 
school? 



Little trust of school 



No trust of school 



5.. When it comes to treating your, 
child fairly, how reasonable are the 
people who run the school? 



0 0113 
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. October, 1970 

Appen'jdix 5 * • . . 

REPORT Ion TOE RE^AaORING OF THE HTSH^ ' 
Ira J. Gordon land Harris J[affee 

^ • The ori.oinal Wactor scores had been based on the hi.nh school 
versioh^'of the How I See 'fyself sLale, and we felt that with some of 
the items chanp.ed, and With aiult4 as resnondents, these scores might 
not be the most accurate \ahd useful. Therefore, a refactorinj; of the 
• revised HISM Scale for parents was performed on the data from 2,053 ^ 
parents from the 1969-70, D'petest admiTiistration. 

« All 40 items were correlatled with each other, and various 
statistical, operations werelperformed to prOut) those items which 
related highest with each other. , Four such proups, ^r factors, ei^rned 

Factor one was the\most stable. It was named Interpersonal 
Adequacy^ and 'consisted of thW following test iters: 

2 I stay with thinfs until I finish them. > . 
4 I like to work wilth others. 
12 Women like me a lot. 
n I like teachers very ruch; 

18 I feel at ease, comfortable ijiside myiTelf . 

19 I like to, try new thxtips . 
/20 I can handle my feelings. . 



* An interim report to Florida^Parent'Iducation Follow Through arid 

Head Start Planned Variation P'^rsoitnel. 

' . •■ ' ' C- --- . • . 

^ - See Appendix for cpmr*ari son with previous ^a<;tors . , 



is I like, the way I look, 
izi I want other wojnen to like me» 

31 Housework is very interesting* 

• \. - - . ' ■ • ■ • • ' ^' ' 

S3 I do a pood job at housework. 

• . • • ■ " • / 

38 I am hdnpy with the way I am. 

39 I read very well. ^ 

40 I learn new thines easily. I ^ 
. I^ith a few changes this faqtor is very similar to 'that 

extracted with childrens* stores. 

The second 'factor appears to a combination of the Teacher- 
School, the Physical Adequacy, and the factor which appeared for nales 
only* Boys-Social, on the hi?.h school norms. It consists of the 
follQwing: 

8 People like me. ^ 
. . 9 I 'ye lots of energy. 

\ 16 I get' alonR well with teachers. 

21 I did well in school work. 

22 I want men to .like me, 
* 2S I'm very healthy. ; 

27 I write well. 
, 29 I. use my time well., 
■ ' 35 Men like.nie4 lot. . ' . ' 

37 1 liked school. ; 

This clusterl of scores is not easily nafjj. After inspect iofn, 
it has iJeen tentatively labeled Social-"ale because 6f items 22 and 
35. In this respect, it differs from the first fiactor. 



• / ' ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

Factor three is clear and stable. It is the Personal 
Appearance fac^tor consisting of items: 
7 ?V hair is nice Icokint?. 

14 IV face is pretty (pood-lookinp) . •• .\ ; 

23 I like the way I look. . .J---— -^'"'^'^''''^^ 

31'' My skin is nice lodkinp. -" "^ . . \ 

36 Hy clothes are-niceT^^ . ' ' i 

■ ' . 

38 I'm happy with the way I am Cbuilt). 

Factor four is labeled Cormetence . The items which load on 

this factor are: " ' ' 

^3 I'm very good at speaking before a group. 
, 15 I'm vexy good irt msici ^ 

21 I did well in school work. 
' 27 I write well. 
• " 34 \ I'm smarter than most of the others... 
S9 I read vjery well.. / 

This factor secws to reflect the parent's feeiines of academic 
or Intellectual ability, and combines items from the previously ,.ll-male 
high school- factor. Language ^deauacy . and the feneral Academic Adenuacy 
fictor (items 21. .34. 39). 

This factor structure seems to be sound on the face of it. 
•nd we are now going to score the 1969-70 HI.91 using these four factors, 
will also score the 1970-71 data on these. 



\^ = ^ • . APPENDIX 

TABLE OF COMPARISONS OF OLD AND NF.»" FACTORS 



Test items are \reported as column en.tries. An asterisk indicates that a 
hew factor item corresDonds to the sane item number found in the old factor. . A 

in nekns 



number in the new column 



/INTERPERSONAL 
ADEQUACY . 



IS a reDlacement of ah item. 



\ 



CON|P^ETEl:Cr: 



PHYSICAL 
APPEARANCE 



SOCIAL-MALE 









\ 










OLD 


NEW 


OLD 


\ NE'" 


OLD 


NE!" 


OLD 


NEV: 



,2 

4 

6 
10 
12 

18 _ 

19 
20 

23 
24 
30 
32 
36 
38 
39 
40 



V 



ss 



LANGUAGE 
AOEOUACY 

13 
21 
32 
34 
39 
40 



is 

^ 27 



2 
7 
11 
12 
14 
23 
31 
36^ 
38 



TEACHER -SCHOOL 

8 * 

17 

21 • 

32 

37 • 

' PHYSICAL 
. ADFXJUACY 

9 • 

10 

25 • 

26 

BOYS-SOCIAL 

9 • 

16 • 

21 * 

22 • 
35 • 
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Parent'^'Educator Weekly Report 
> and ^ 
Mother Attitude Index 
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PARENT EDUCATOR WEEKLY HOffi. VISIT. REPORT 

. ' -"^ •"■tfi . 



PARENT 



Hutltute for Developnenc of ';^Hi«nan Resources 
Bocoe Learning Centcr^Project 
Calnesvl I le^ Florida 

I 

■J CHILD 



Child • 8 Sex. 



Race 



Booa Learning 
crater ' 



HbtoJe JHother 



HLC Director 



Nusber 



^ q 10 U 11 IV 1^ 1 ^ " 

I t • i • • 



— . --'-tjup • ueacer 

Mother nuaber |8ex|racc»^^^g j Dir. No. 



Ko'niin j i>ay. ;Yr. ! Visit j iLrie in 
date of vi'slt;^ nupberl tainutes 



CoU -21.. The visit was « . • 

^ . /I - Successfully made; mother was at hone. ^ 
7^ ' < 2 * ttothei was not at hoce, but vlsi^ted witn seaeone. 
3 - No one 'was at hooe; visit not :aade. 
• 4 - Someone* was at home, but no visit oade , 

It ' ,6a an«er«. (3? chree or (4) four. STOP 

-«» the li.t -page snd finish the report. Skip ite,- 22-«2. It Is not 
noceasaxy to code rerbs. ' 

CpL. 22. The mothering one - 

1 - was warta, receptive, cooperative- 
• I • • 2 - worked with (tolerated) parent educator 
[ j—^howed-lirtt-le-conc^m— ^ n 

t '4 - made fiin of parent! educator's ideas 

5 . wa» openly hostile to parent educator s ideas 



i 



JCiil. 23. The lesson was 



1 - not delayed ^ . 

2 • delayed due to care o£ children - 

3 • delayed due to housework . ^ 

4 • delayed due to eating ' 

5 . delayed -due to talking with friends or relatives 

6 - delayed due to getting dressed ^ 

7 other ' \ 



tJol. 24. Today's visit was wiuh. , 

• l . a n«ther who norrr^Uy. cares for child n«st ,of the time 
• 1 . * iwther who does noc nonnally care for the child 
5 . toSone else who nprmally cares for the child most 

. " 4 - te4orary"'h^bysitter..someone who does not normally 
•care for ;;he child most of . the time . 

col. 25. HOW nuch activity was in ^-th| room i^ vhtch you presented 

i thd exercises? ^ 

. ' I - Nothing' was going on ^side? the ^"Jf — 

2 - Other activities were going on but did not attract 
the attention of the baby ■ . ■ 

■ i 3 - Other "activities in the room otten .pulied the 

I baby's attention away from the training _ 

' ^ 4 - ThcVe was such a great deal of activity in the 

' room that it made ir difficult to present, the 

exercises _______ ' ; ' 



Col 



I 

. 26. 



How many interruptions, were there during the ^ 
talk training period? . ^ 

. i - None 

2 • one or two 

3 - three or four.' * 

4 - iobre than four 

col. 27. What was the most frequent or longest Interruptio 
. 1 - -There were' no interrupti-ons ' J - u- i^' 
:■ . 2 - ^^^thering one had to. care for another child 
3 A A adult wanted something 
* 4 . T^i\ phone rang 

5 - Visitors came 

6 - The child had to be fed 
■ 7" - The child went to sleep 

■^e - A, distracting, TV show 

9. - Other . — 

.Col. 28. Diirlng the vlsjL.t the mother was 

I. - present all of .the time . 
J2 - present most of the* time 
;3 - present part -of^^ihe time 
' , 4 - iot present 

Col. 29. Dutlng the visit the father was . 
1- present all of the time 
.j^/i jpresent loost' of the time 
••3 - prei»«nt pare of xhe time 
4 • not pceseint.- ^'ij '' 

1 • 00 father In this household 



n: 




lU 25 

-EI3 



n 28 29 



X 

• 0 0:12 0 



1 



Col..30« During the visit the father was 

/ I - Interested in the training and wanted to help. 

2 - interesLel but did not take an active part ; 

3 - not' interested' but did not interrupt the tr^ning 
,4 - not interested and interrupted the training for 

^H* --sotnething trivial . 

' 5 - openly hostile against the training and tried to a 
disrupt and/or discredit it - , ' £ 

' - 5 . thoughtthe trai-ning was foolish but did not^bother i 

. ^ 7 - other ^- • ' • 

• 8 - not applicabla (no father present) 

- • J , ■ ' . ^ ' ' ' 

.Hoy laany adults^ were in the^ room during the visi t? 

1- One 4 - four 7 - seven 

2 - two 5 • five 8 • more than seven - 

3 - three 6 - six , 9 - no^ adults pr^ent 



Col. 31> 



Col. 32. 



How many children were in the ropm during the visit? 

4 - four ' 7 • seven 

5 - five *• 8 • more than" seven 

6 - six 9 - no children present 



1 - one • 

2 ^' two 

3 three 



Col. 
Col. 



.3? 
36 



•3S;. 
^38: 



Col J 39 



Which two tasks were presented today? Place the series 
number in columns 33 and 34 and the exercise lAciber in 
■ 'colupxp 35. For example, if you worked with Series XII-4, 
;tht» vould be coded as 12-4 3 4 35 36 37 38 

' . . V I i 2 i A } 1 ; 2 i- 54 . 
f Series 'Ex. (Series i ExJ 
Do' the san?e in ^columns 36, 37, and 38, if a second task 
vas presented; if not, enter zeros. 

How. did the mothering one react to your instructions? 

1 - Looked at you while yoti were talking. Asked 

questions; was attentive 

2 - Did other things while you were showing her how to do . ^ 

"khe task (ex: straightened child's clothes, looked^iro^nd 
the Iroom, di<f housework) , 'listened passively 
.3 « Valked out of the room while you were explaining . 
thi^ngs to her - - > 

Refused to do task ' ^ 
Laughed at and/pr scoffed at instructions 
;3Ei35a r r as 6 edj^^r;^^ 



3 0 31 32 33-34 35 36- 37 38 39 



i 



4- 



Series Ex J Series ? Ex. 
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Col.. 40. Itothering one's ability to ^repeat tasks: 

I . Could repeat tasks* you had explained to her 

2 - Could part of the tasks bV herself, but • i, . 
needed the trainer's help . ' • 

—3 ---Could '.not repeat ta^ks you had explained to her 
A-»r.EinbarVassed-^r-^hy-tn>-<^ffo.rmag-bef ore-parent -e^^^^^ 

- -5-r- -Rcf to tr>' th« task , 

Coi. 41-43. ' Which two 'tasks were presented on your last visit? 

Coli 44-46*. ' Place theNseries and exercise number in the proper 
col. ft4 t.e>. .^^K i„ Cbl; 33-35. If this week^s visit 

*" • had a repeated exercise, it should still be recorded here. 

Coi. 47. htothering-one feels' that on last.^eek's tasks the child was: 

1 - highly iriterested and successful , 

2 - highly interested but could not handle materials 

3 - mildly interested, and succes3;ful . ^ « 

4 - ndldly interested -but could hd't handle materials 

5 - little interested but could handle, materials when 

• urged to • . " , . , 

(^->^ . 6 - little interested but was not able to handle materials 

^- 7' . Information not available _ . 

Col. 43. When.the mothering one goes over last week's tasks with 
. her child, she: • 

• /I - doesn't know what, she is doing - ? 

\Jl - knows what/She is doing 
3 •^J.nfonoation^not- available 

Col. 49. When the mothering one goes over last week^'s tasks with 
her child; she: - 

^ o' / 1 - gets discouraged If child doesn't da task the first time 
0^*>^<.2 .'is satisfied even if child doeisn^' t do well 

§ "3 - tries again even if child doesn't do well the firs© time 
.^^ * ^,4 * .tries until child can do it or child gives up 
3£2 .^5 . continues task even after child does well 
is - did not go- oyer last week's task. 

Col. 50. Did the mothering one say the. child was •ick? 

I - said the child was sick 
2'- the said the child was not sick 
-.' ' 3 - ihe did- not say whether the child wa» sick or not 
. " 'if the mothering one Wid Che child was sick, e&plaln: ' 



AO 41 42 43 ' 44 45^ 46 47 AS 49 StT "^ 

i I I i ! I I I I I - 



Series j Ex. || Series j ExT 
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Cot. 51. Did you chink che child was sick? 

I . Yes 2 - No . 



Explain if you have a 



different idea chan che iDOthecin& one: 




Col. 52. 



Col. 53. 



Col. 54. 



Co^nu, services : <;;!^^-^'X'^ri^ 
developmenciinfonnation was pres^ucu 

one by che par en c edupacor. • 
1. - Yes__ • .. 

Referral' was n^de (You nocified che riursing or ocher- group 
CO gee help for che parenc). - > 

I - Yes • • 2 > No „ . . 

by che parenc educa,cor. v 
l-"Ye8_ . 2 - No _ . 



The- pareric .educacor observed in che hoaie: 



Col. 55.. 
Col. 56., 
Cbl. 57. 

Col. 58. 



Books 
Magazines 
Educacional toys 




2 - No 
2 - No 
2 - No 



Col. 59. 



How children presenc were treaced >y tnochering one: 

« u^u- nats Che child or siblings . , ; 

2 : sSlei/saJs klnd^words co the child oX siblings 
I - llsceni' CO child. caRes cin>e co pay ac.cencion co , 
^ tUngs Che child'shows. co.pUp.encs che child when 
^ S does^someching.new. praises wnen che. child pcxConn-. 
■ 4 - punishes verbally-scolds. ridicules 
5 - punishes pbyslcelly or ro«ov«8 tae child 

TO what excent do people calk^ co che' child? 
I - People ocher chan che person work}.ng ^he 
V Zr^:^ Che child calk, to the child 

3 . Se person working with the child calks co ^he child 
y; Souc chings besides chose chings with vh.ch^che 

. child 1 s working 

4 - Ho one calks to che child 

5 - The .^hlld was no c presenc 

. ■' SI -ir 53'5& '5! '- -"i " 58 
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col. 60. vmen the mothering one gives an orde'r to any of ; the. . ' ' 
children pros etit, she: . ^ 

■ " 'l - requests child to do something^ giving reason , ■ 
X - requests child to do something, giving no reason 
3 - requests child to do something, with threat 
. 4 - orders child to do somechtng, giving reason 
5 - orders child to do something, giving no reason 
• . 6 - orders . child to do something, with threat ^ 

7'- not applicable (no orders given; no children present; etc.) 

col 61. If the child makes gestures and/or sounds (not words) ^ 
to show that he wants something. o.r wants to do something, 
the mothering one typically 

1 - Rfisponds by doing something' for child 

2 Responds with words 

•3 - iKnores child . . , i 

4 - Scolds or crilCsiies child for not asking clearly 

5 - Pushes child away, etc. 
• 1 6 - No request was made. 

Col, 62. .When the child asks a question, the wtherlng one typically ; 

X .GlvCB child a long, detailed. Involved answer 

2 - Gives child a short but complete, good answer 

3 - Gives child a "get out of my hair" answer 
•4- Ignores or'*'brushe8 off" child 

5 - Child did not ask a question. 

Write 2 sentences used by mothering one while talking to 
" child; 



60 61 62 
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f^uestlons Relating to Home Learning Center ' 

' .^what happened: . ' . 

' • ^/chlld was ready/dressed and fed breakfast or lunch 
• Child was dressed but not fed; mother sent child to H.L.C. 

without breakfast or lunch. u. 
■■i-i Hotter was doing something else but stopped to get chj Id 

.. 5 - XiirUld not stop doin, seething e)sa. but al.o..d -the. P.E. to 

6 - tUr'Std'J« :5;i'do-,n9, seething e,,e, but allowed the P.£. . 
■ ■ ■ to d°ess Chi Id but did not feed child (possibly ■'".'""d) 

r,-. fh ild Ls not ready to qo to H.L.C-. and mpther v«uld not, 
~ C " "operate in e Ung child ready, so child ™issed t at sess^on 
a. CMM was not able lo attend this session because of sor.e good . 
• ■ reason (the baby was sick; did not t,ave clothes; trouble ,n the . 

fdmt Iv: out of town, etc.) ^ . 

9 .*he ch Id did not attend this session because no 

• ' 1^. Tother would not answer t''^^'^-;;- "^^'^e '^^.^o t i« 

■ z -h^rr^u^rrbr:bre'ra^tri^ir:.:2ro^n.° , 
x's^otdio^^p-^ 

(Konday or Tuesday) .• 
1 . 0 Same jas Col. 63. 

eoi. 65. Old the -therin, one '^^^^ :^:::^^Z^'^'>^^ ^^'j^^ 
■ -: • SeTarera'iiiUe;';'-;^^:/ (BVore you said anythin, about child's 
, progress) . ^ 

1 » ygs • - 

col. 66. Did you start talking to the mothering one about child's progress 
and activities at the H.L.C? „ 

I -YES. 2 -NO 



-col. 67. Did the mothering one ask ^ues'tions. or r^k^con^nts about child's 
progress after you-started talking about It? ^ 



63 64 65 66. 67 68 



If the Home Visit was not made this week, give the reason below: 



CODE FOR REASON VISIT NOT HADE: 

0 > Mother Not Horoe 

1 - Baby Ml' 

2 - Baby Being Tested 

3 * Mother lU 

k - Trainer Could Not Locate House 

5 - Mother Too Busy 

6 • Trainer's Car Broke Down 
: i Trainer. Ill 

8 • Tralner on Vacation 



Computation of Tallies': . ^ * 

Column 39 ' . « . 

If item 39 is scored 1 tally 1 positive, otherwise 

if item 39 is scored 3 tally 1 negative, otherwise 

if item 39 is scored 2 and item 40 is scored 1 or> 2 _ 

tally 1 positive, otherwise * ^ . . 

if item 39 is scored 2 with item 40 scored 3, but item 26 • 

is scored 2 and item 27is not-scored 7 tally 1 positive. 

Otherwise tally 1 negative. (omits choice 6 and 7) 

Column 40 

If item 40 is scored 1 or 2 tally a positive, otherwise 

if item 40 is scored 3 or 5 tally 1 negative. Comit Vim 4) 

choice 

Colirain 48 . 

If i<em 48 is scored 2 tally 1 positive, otherwise' if 
ijtem 48 is score^l 1 tally 1 negative. Comit cfioice 3) 

Column 49 * - 

If item 49 is scored- 3 or 5 tally 1 positive, otherwise 

if item 49 is scored 1 or 2 tally 1' negative, (omit choice 4 and 6) 

Column 21 , . ^ ^ ^ 

If item 21 is scored 1 or 2 tally 1 positive, otherwise 
if item 21 is scored 3 or 4 tally 1 n6gative. - 
Column 22 . 
^if^item 22 is scor^^d 1 or 2 taU/ 1 positive, otherwise 
if item 22 is scored I or 5 tally 1 negative, (omit clipice 3) 
Column 63 

if item 63 is -scored 1,3, or 4. tally 1 positive, otherwise 

if itan 63 is scored 7 tally 1 negative, (omit other choices) ' 



■ • ■ % . • . ■ 

Column 64 \ - 
• . \ 

V 

Same as coiulnn 63. 



< 



\ 



Equationvfor computing Mother Attitude Index 



(PosUive tally - Negative tally) 
• 8 X Number of visits 
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